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PREFACE 


The piesent volumes loini an attempt to dcvclope 
the origin and progioss of the railway system, and, In, 
blending with if personal sketches of many who have 
pined the new power — of Stephenson, indelibly asso- 
ciated with the mechanism of the rail, of Brunei, 
whose variation of the gauge has produced such 
seiious and even sad results , of Peto, whose cffoits 
for the railway labourer ai-e so chaiactenstically bene- 
volent of Glyn, whose name will be long remem- 
bered for his bold cxpiession of opinion , and of tlud- 
son, whose career and charactei are honestly given — 
jto add a geneial interest to the subject 

The Liveipool and Manchester railway is no unin- 
structive iccord the progi’ess of the metropolitan 
lines — which are chiefly treated in detail — present no 
unpicturesque career the excitement of 1831) — from 
which period it is necessary to geneialise the history 
— the crude attempts at legislation , the battles 
between the mniistiy .md the new interest , the 
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maikcd piogresb and powei of the lattei- , th(' ^^longls 
ot the lailway labourer , the frauds, perjuiies, and 
lalsehoods of 1845 — appeal to the writer to form no 
unimportant poition of commercial history 

This IS not a statistical work For those who- 
desire the latter there is Mr Senvenor’s elaborate and 
excellent “ Railways of the United Kingdom thcie 
are Mr Wlntehctid’s important pamphlets on “ Rail- 
way Investment,” there is Di Lardner’s “Railway 
Economy,” a book which should be in the hands of 
all wdio arc interested m the subject , with many 
others of a similar chai'acter The present volumes 
aspire only to record the rise and pi ogress of that 
discovery, one phase of which was a delusion as 
popular as any chronicled in Dr. Mackay’s interesting 
work 

The address of the wntcr is appended, as any in- 
formation m correction, or in addition, will be thank- 
fully acknowledged , particularly should it refer to 
the impoitant period which ranges from 1845 to 
1851 


SHOO'i'sn’h Hill, 

Ki'ui, 1851 
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CHAPTER I. 


nOADB DTIKlliO TUB AGB OP CUIVALKY -“DAKOrRS OP TRAVI TLING — EXPENSD 
or IRAVLLLINO — DllPICULTY OP CONTI YINO GOODS— THE BTRLETS OP 
LONDON— PUlSr LEGISLATIVC ENAOTMBM — lOROfcD LAIIODR — I'RIMLVAL 
STATE OP THE CODHTRY VILLAGE.— IMPORM VTION DlPllCULT TO TRANSMIT 
—■TRAVELLING IN COMPANY— TGB PACK HORSE —BTAGN CO V-CIIES —OPI- 
NIONS CONCERNING THEM.— JOURNEY TO CAMBRIDGE — TUB PEER IN 1750 
AND 1850— IMPROVEMENT IN THL ROADS OOOASIONED BY CIVIL WAR — 
THE IMPORTANCE OP THE PEDLER IN COMMUNIOAIION — PJRBT TURNPIKE 
GATLS — LAND TAX —THE HIGHWAYM VN — THE ROADS 01 LANOASUIKE — 
THE ROADS OP NEWCASTLE — IMPROVEMENT OP THE HIGUWAY — RAIL- 
ROADS 

There arc few subjects more interesting to the anti- 
quaiian than the science of locomotion, nor is any 
topic more important to the pohtical economist than 
the roads of England By them he tmces her social 
progress, and watching them as, gradually formed for 
iiecessaiy intercourse, they increase with the demand 
they supply, he regards them as at once a cause and 

VOL. I. B 
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a consequence of civilization, and rejoices in the 
prosperity they promote. 

To that imperial people who colonized when they 
had conquered, England owes her first road in 415 
The arts went hand in hand with arms , the Roman 
camp requu’ed the Roman way, and it has been 
remarked that the general direction of those works 
which excite and astomsh tlie beholder is closely 
allied to that of the modem railway. 

In those which have been termed the dark ages, the 
roads of the country, if so they may be called, were 
beset with danger and delay The age of cliivahy was 
a terrible eia for the wayfarer. The great highway of 
Wathng- street was beset, in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor, by violent men Outlaws, dwelhng in the 
woods and forests around it, came suddenly on the tia- 
veller, deprived him of his all, and, with the booty they 
had won, as suddenly retreated to the forest or the fast- 
ness of their sohtary home The cross of the pilgnm 
was no protection against their violence, the hood of 
the monk was no safcguai’d against then' lapacity 
Endeavours were made to remedy the evil . armed men 
were paid by Abbot Leofstan, of St Alban’s, to scour 
the finest and penetrate its depths, to punish the 
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marauder, oi’ to defend the wayfaicr A worse evil 
than death, however, sometimes awaited the passenger 
protected by a ransom if iich, he was sold as a sla\e 
if poor. 

The Norman baron was probably the first recipient 
of tolls in England, and there is httle doubt that where 
the traveller was stored with gold, or the merchant 
with goods, the lowest dungeon of the castle formed at 
once a vault for the treasure and a giave for its pos- 
sessor It was necessary, therefore, to move in com- 
pany, and from this custom arose that charming pictoe 
of Enghsh locomotive hfc which Chaucer drew, and 
which Stothard has reproduced 

Long journeys were necessarily performed on hoise- 
back The Anglo-Saxon, mdeed, occasionally used a 
species of carnage , and William of Malmesbuiy, with 
Matthew Pans, mention the horse-litter, which was 
probably used for invalids The queen of Nor- 
thumberland also is spoken of at an earher period 
as travelling in her carnage, the form of the con- 
veyance being, of course, conjectural The difficulty 
of journeying alone m safety entailed great expense 
In the twelfth century, Peter of Blois said the yearly 
proceeds of a stall in Salisbury Cathcdi’al were less 
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than the cost of a visit from Salisbury to London 
In the thirteenth, the bishop of Hereford, with till tho 
pomp and power attending an ecclesiastic of the 
period, could not proceed on his journey in Wantling 
without additional assistance In the fourteenth cen- 
tury men were hcensed to let out horses Fioni 
Southwark to Rochester the regular fare was twelve 
pence From Canterbury to Dover six-pence was 
charged Expeditious traveUing was then, as now, 
only comparative The mother of Richard IT came 
in one day fi’om Canterbury to London, but this 
was during the insurrection of Wat Tyler, performed, 
too, under the influence of fear, as she “ never durst 
tdiry on the way,” and the exertion was so great as to 
cause a severe indisposition The herald of the king 
of Scotland was allowed forty days to proceed from 
London to the border, and twenty miles a day, if 
indeed the wayfarer were so fortunate as to reach 
Ins journey’s end, was regarded as good and expedi- 
tious travelhng 

The effect of roads so difScult to traverse was 
senously and severely felt in the carnage of com- 
modities The conveyance of goods was so expensive 
that inland ti'ade suffered in proportion The ma- 
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chines which were employed to convey produce, rude 
and rough in their construction, were as heavy as 
they were clumsy Even if the roads were tolerable, 
it was difficult to move them , but if bad, they were 
either swallowed m hogs, or feU into dykes some- 
times, indeed, they sunk into the miry road so deep, 
that there was little chance of escape until the warm 
weather and the hot sun made their release easy 
Markets were inaccessible for months together, and 
the limits of the eaith rotted m one place, while a few 
miles off the supply fell far short of the demand 
Long after coals were procured in Newcastle, London, 
even then a capital of the fiist importance, was 
contented with wood or turf, owing to the impossi- 
bihty of transmission ,The tolls were as heavy os the 
roads were had The thoroughfare winding through 
the wooded domain of the baron, or by the rich pastuie 
land of the abbot, was charged with payments which 
formed an additional tax on commerce and commum- 
cation It was found cheaper to export abroad than 
to convey produce from the north to the south of 
England. It was easier to send merchandise from the 
capital to Portugal, than to convey it from Norwich 
to London. Many important parts of England weie 
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ns inaccessible as the Highlands of Scotland Coal, 
manure, and gram could only be earned on the backs 
of cattle If waggons were ever used, eight horses 
were necessary to draw two tons ; the expense of this, 
when the time taken to perfoim the journey is con- 
sidered, was a terrible addition to the cost of the 
article 

“ For a succession of ages,” says Dr. Lardner, " the 
little intercourse that was maintained between the 
various parts of Great Britain was effected almost 
exclusively by rude footpaths, traversed by pedestrians, 
or at best by horses Hills were surmounted, valleys 
crossed, and rivers forded by these rude agents of 
transport, m the same manner as the savage and 
settler of the backwoods of America or the slopes of 
the Rooky Mountains communicate with each other ” 

The roads were also exceedingly tortuous. If the 
hill which crossed his path were high, the passenger 
tiaversed its base , if the nver were deep, he sought a 
shallower fordmg-place , if the path were too rugged, 
he tried a longer but smoother passage The tra- 
velling merchants, an important ingredient m country 
comfort, moved m company with their fellows From 
town to town, through wood and through glade, they 
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wandered in pleasant association, seeking m each 
other’s society mutual aid and mutual protection. 
PilgTims also availed themselves of the safety and 
society of the trader’s convoy , nor was their pilgiim- 
age less agreeable that the song of the merchant 
or the strain of the minstrel excited their mirth and 
cheered their way. 

These were some of the modes of transport at 
this early penod , nor was it until 1565, according to 
Stowe, that the first coach — ^built by the Earl of 
Rutland — ^formed a new era. HorseLack, however, 
maintained its precedence whenever speed was required 
In the sixteenth century a letter was dispatched 
in this way by Lord Burleigh, and the envelope, 
yet extant, bears on it, with the duection, the receipts 
of the parties through whose hands it passed. It was 
necessarily the most expeditious mode, as fresh saddle- 
horses and guides were to be had at certain convenient 
distances If, however, such were the difficulties 
of locomotion m that age, on which certain gentlemen 
look so lovingly ^nd longingly, it must be added 
that the streets of London were worse; nor will 
the following picture of them be out of place — 
“The kites, crows, and other ravenous birds were 
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the only scavengers of the busy stiects The 
traffic was comparatively so slight that the mud 
which collected in the uneven roads proved no 
inconvenience to shopkeepers ; a pack-horse might 
now and then pass by, a gay and cluvalrous knight 
might call the attention of the honest huighcr, 
hut vehicles were rarely used, and the bugle of 
the mail never enlivened the thoroughfares of the 
city Holborn, the great artery of Modern Babylon, 
through which pours in quick succession one loud, 
busy, ratthng stream of life and commerce, was 
not paved till the commencement of the fifteenth 
centuiy Some of idle minor streets were scarcely 
passable Narrow lanes, with hedges broken only 
here and there by a straggling house, were the 
primitive Wood-streets, Gray’s-Inn-lanes, and Aid- 
gate-streets, of modem times , some would venture 
to traffic in them in the day, but few would nsk such 
perilous thoroughfares at night Some of the streets 
were so bad in the prosperous days of King Henry 
VIII , that they are described as ‘ very foul, and 
full of pits and sloughs , very perilous as well 
for all the kmg’s subjects on horseback as on foot.’ 
Along such dangerous paths the traveller at night had 
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to grope his way about town in total daikness, except 
he was near enough to be guided by the lanterns 
on the steeple of Bow Church, which served as 
the only landmark to the bewildered stranger ” 

It was not until the sixteenth century that the 
roads of England were made the subject of legislative 
enactment They had hitherto been under no law, 
they had owned no jurisdiction. They were made 
at will, they were repaired at pleasure They lay 
through baiTen moors of vast circumference, they 
oveihung precipitous descents of the most alarming 
character In the reign of Mary it was decided 
that the various parishes should maintain their 
own roads Surveyors were chosen , and, by means of 
forced labour, the first step was taken in that fine 
system which has at once caused and mcreased the 
commerce of England. The peasant, by this act, 
was compelled to give six days’ work in each year , 
where more was necessaiy, hired labour was payed 
for by a parochial ratej and to the present day, 
in some parts of the empire, the hind pays his tribute 
of work to the highway 

An irnprovement was effected on tins plan in 
the reign of Charles II. It was then practically 
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felt — it had hcen acknowledged thcoietieally long 
bcfoie — that theie was no nmfornnty of way , that 
one road ran to the right and another to the left, 
in dehance of reason , that one pathway kept in good 
repair was useless, because that which it joined was 
not repaired at all , and it was determined to introduce 
something hke a systematic principle An act was 
therefore passed authorising a small toll, to pay the 
expense, barriers were thrown across the roads at 
various distances , but the people rejected the plan, 
opposing it as they oppose all novelty nor was 
it until long after the above penod that the highways 
could be considered at all in proportion to the import- 
tance of the country. 

Such were the roads of England at a period 
when she had advanced far before her neigh- 
bours in adorning her capital, in pleading, trading, 
and in studying Such were her roads when 
“the father of English poetry depicted in rich 
and rare language the wide varieties of Enghsh 
life,” when John Wychffe first taught the people 
to think , when the condition of the peasant was 
becoming ameliorated ; when between the baron and 
the yeoman arose that great mercantile body of 
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which England has ever had cause to be proud, when 
the pohtical institutions of the land were regarded by 
foes with envy, and by friends with admiiation , when 
the prowess of Elizabeth woke the pride of her 
subjects, when Shakespeare gave to the world his 
deathless plays , when Sidney lived and died , when 
Raleigh earned the name of his country to new 
worlds , when Burleigh governed, and when Bacon 
taught * The consequence was that the country 
village maintained its antique customs and piejudices, 
that, where it was far from the high road, news 
from the great city only reached it by accident 

* It 13 soarcely possible to ayoid reminding the render thnt nt this Tciy 
period in another hemisphere, beneath a monarch iignided ns barbano, treated as 
an inddol, and doomed to die a Tiolont death, roads were formed voithy 
those which the old Homan has bequeathed to us Mr Prescott says in 
his nistory of Peru,” speaking of its road, “it was conducted over pathless 
sierras hucied m snow , galleries w ore cut for leagues through the living rock , 
rivers were crossed by means of budges that swung suspended in the air, 
precipices were scaled by stniiwnys henn out of tho native bed, ravines of 
hideous depth were filled up with solid masoniy , in short, all the dilBculties 
that beset a wild and mountainous region, and which might appal tho most 
conrageous engineer of modern times, were encountered and euccesefully 
overcome The length of the road, of u hich eoatterod fragments only remain, is 
variously estimated fiom 1,600 to 2,000 miles, and stone pillars, in the manner of 
Em opean mile-stones, were erected at slated intervals of somewhat more than a 
league all along the route The other great road of the Incas lay Ihrough 

the level countiy between the Andes and the ocean It was constructed in a 
different manner, as demanded by the nature of the ground,' which was for the 
most port low, and much of it sandy The causeway was laised on a high 
embankment of earth, and defunded on either side by a parapet or wall of day , 
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and at uncertain intervals The massacre of the 
Jews in London at the coronation of Richard I. 
was not known at Stamford, Norwich, and Yoik 
for several months The abdication of James was 
not heard of in the Oikneys until three months after 
his flight , and ordinaiy news was long ere it reached 
the distant city, and longer still ere it reached 
the rustic hamlet London was a great myth to 
the villager It was the place where kings reigned 
and ministers decreed justice, whence wars and 
rumours of wars emanated Queens died and 
now dynasties succeeded without the fathers of the 
village knowing or caring for the change. Their 
luxuries were from their own vineyards and their own 
orchards , their necessities were the produce of their 
own farms Their sons and daughters intermarried , 
children were horn to them, mheriting their pre- 
judices along with then* acres , and had it not 

aad trees and odonfeioua shiubs were placed along the margin, regaling the 
sense of the traveller inth their peifonie, and refreshing him h;^ their shade, 
so grateful under the burning sky of tho tropics In the midst of sandy wastes, 
which ocLasioiiaUy intervened whore tho light and volatile soil was incapable of 
sustaining a road, huge piles were dnven into the ground to indicate the 
route to the tiaveller,’’ 

Humboldt oonSrms the great American histonan, "and says, “ The roads of 
the InOas wore among the most useful and stupendous Vrorks ever executed 
by man " 
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been for the gradual improvement in our loads dm mg 
the last century and a-half, the ignorance of the 
countiy would have remained unchanged, and the 
innocence of country hfc been still an article of faith 
That which the turnpike-roads effected is a portion 
of our political economy , that winch will result from 
the railroads can only be known from time 

In the seventeenth century, fiirther but not very 
successful eflorts were made to improve travelling, 
and the roads remained eminently bad The charge 
of conveyance amounted in many instances to a pro- 
hibition. Heavy goods cost from London to Bir- 
mingham £7 a ton , from London to Exeter £12 
was paid. Coal, even then, was rarely seen, save 
in the neighbourhood of the district which produced 
it Pack-horses — strong, enduring animals, the breed 
of wliich is now extmet — were employed to carry 
the produce of the weaver’s patient skiU, the potteiy 
of Staffordshire, and even the coals of Newcastle 
Labouring along heavy roads, toihng beneath a 
burnmg sun, wending their way through bare, bleak 
moors, down steep descents, by dangerous nvers, 
on narrow tongues of land, between masses of mfre 
and mud, so deep as to be dangerous if they entered 
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— a leading horse bearing beUs to intimate the 
approach of the party he heralded. — the group formed a 
most picturesque accompaniment to the wild, weud 
scenes it enlivened Fortunate was it if they who 
heard the musical tinkle of the leader’s bell could 
avail themselves of the notice The solitary horseman, 
bearing perhaps inteUigence which would make or mar 
a revolution, was compelled to yield, and, stepping 
out of his path at the hazard of not recovering it, 
to wait until the procession had passed The private 
caiiiage — if such mdeed should chance to approach — 
left the track at the risk of never returnmg to it , 
while more numerous parties either resisted the 
cavalcade, or moved like the solitary passenger out of 
the way, as their weakness or their strength might 
dictate With such difficulties before them, few 
persons left them homes but those who were called by 
some most special reason Our great historian remarks 
that " the inhabitants of jLondon were for almost 
every practical purpose fui’tLei from Reading than 
they are now fiom Echiiburgh, and fmther from 
Edinburgh than they are now ftom Vienna.” Coaches 
contmued to stick fast, travellers to be benighted. 
CajiTiers went out of the beaten track on the melan- 
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choly moors , and a viceioy, with all the appliances and 
appurtenances of wealth, was five houis going four- 
teen miles Contemporaiy letters are full of similar 
illustrations Thoresby, the antiquary, neaily lost 
his way in a well-known road The attractive 
Pepys, with his attractive wife, weic almost obliged to 
pass the mght on Sahsbury-plain Ihavellers went in 
fear of their necks ; dukes were ohhged to walk m 
muddy roads , and the carriages of reigning pnnees 
were only saved fi*om falhng by then* subjects’ 
support. 

The serious difBculties which beset travelling 
produced stage coaches , and great was the innovation 
when, in 1669, sanctioned by the doctors of the 
University of Oxford, the flymg coach undertook 
to perform the journey from that place to London 
between the nsmg and the setting of the sun. “ This 
spuited undertaking,” says Mr Macaulay, “was 
solemnly considered and sanctioned by the heads 
of the University, and appears to have excited the 
same sort of interest which is excited in our own 
time by the openmg of a new railway. The success 

of the experiment was complete At six in the 

1 ' 

morning the cai'riage began to move from before the 
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ancieut front of All-Soul’s college, and at seven in 
the evening the adventurous gentlemen who had run 
the first nsk were safely deposited at the inn in 
London ” The dangers of winter, however, were 
too great to compete with, and this coach was 
abandoned duimg the dark months In 1662 theie 
were only six stages m all the country, and one, 
wise in his generation, John Crossdell, of the Charter- 
house, thought they were six too many Nor was Mr. 
Crossdell’s opimon unsanetioned by the general feel- 
ing , for m 1671, Sir Henry Herbert, a member of the 
House of Commons, said, “ If a man were to pio- 
pose to convey us regularly to Edinburgh m coaches 
in seven days, and bring us back m seven more, 
should we not vote him to Bedlam ? Or if another 
were to assert he would sail to the East Indies in six 
months, should we not punish him for practising 
on our creduhty 

But the great increase of the monied interest, the 
confidence which was felt in the government when the 
faithless Stuarts had left the country they could not 
govern, the impulse given to commerce, and the 
general feehng of security, produced important re- 
sults. The antiquarian traveller, who chooses to delay 
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his journey an hour at York, and go to the “ Black 
Swan” hotel, may theie behold the following evidence 
of increasing enterprise in the commencement ol the 
century following that just treated 

Yoik Four Days. 

Stage-Coach 

Begins on Friday, the Mth of April, 1706 
All that arc desirous to pass fiom London to York, or iiom York to London, or 
any other place on that road, let them ropaii to the Black iioan in Ilolhomn m 
London, and to the Black Sioan, in Coney-sit eet in York 
At both which plai es they may he received m a Stage Coach every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Fuday, nhioh pcrfoims tho whole jouiuoy in four days (if God 
pci mils), and seta forth at live lu the monuiig 
And returns from York to Slamfotd m two days, and from Stam/oiJ, 
by Huntington, to London in two days moio And tho like stages on their 
return 

Allowing each passengei 14 lb weight, and all above, 3<f a pound 

f Bbvjamin Kinowaw, 
Performed b} < Hishky Haruison, 

' Walter Baynps 

Also this gives notice, that a Newcastle Stage-Coach sets out from York ovoiy 
Monday and Fiiday, and from Newcastle eveiy Monday and Friday 


This cuiious reho is rendered more significant by the 

accompanmg picture from the pen of an essayist of 

the day, describing a journey about this period, and 

probably in some such velucle, to Cambridge — 

“ I resolved, smee the season of the year proved dry 

and pleasant, to make a short journey to Cambridge 

By the time I got to the place of stai’ting, the 
c 


« -l<- .SI, 
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country tub-driver began to be impatient, all the com- 
pany but myself being already come, and had taken 
up their stations in the duty, lumbeiing, wooden 
hovel, being more in shape like a tobacco hogshead 
than a coach, bellying out hke the stern of a Dutch 
fly boat, and was built more for buithen and the 
horses’ ease than to commode travellers The rest of 
the company being most of them pretty burly, had 
made a shift to leave me a nook in the back pari 
of the coach, not much wider than a chair for a 
jointed baby ” In this “ tub,” drawn by “ half a 
dozen bony hacks,” the essayist proceeded, stopping 
at Ware, twenty miles from London, to dine, and at 
Barley, thirty-seven miles oft, to sup and sleep , fi’om 
thence, tlirough Saffron Walden, at an “ ass’s gallop” 
he reached Cambridge, “ a place so abominably dirty 
that Old-street, in the middle of a winter’s thaw, or 
Bartholomew fair after a shower of ram, could not 
have more occasion for a scavenger than the miiy 
streets of this famous corporation, most of them so 
veiy narrow that should two wheelhaiTows meet in 
then’ laigest thoroughfaie they are obhged to stop half 
an hour before they can clear themselves of one 
another.” Tins was the mode of journeying by 
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coach to, and such was Canibriclse, a ccntniy and a 
half ago 

In 1712, the following advertiscincnt appealed in 
the Neivcastle Courant — 


Edinbio', Boiwick, Nowcasllc, Diuham, and London stage coach begins on 
Monday, tlio 13th of Octobai, 1712 All that desuo to iinss flora Ediubiu’ to 
London, or any place on that load, let them repaii to Mi John Baillic s, at tho 
Coach and Ilorboa, at tho head of Oauongate, Edinbio’, ovoiy othoi Satin day , 
or to the Black Siv in in Ilolbom, cTcry other Monday , at both of which places 
they may be roooivod in the stage-eoaoh, which peifoims tho whole jouinoy 
in thatcen days, without any stoppages (if God pwmits), having eighty able 
hniacs to pcilonn the wholo journey each passcngci paying ycui; iioiinils tin 
ihtluigi, allowing each paiaongor 201b of luggage, all above, Ctf pci Ib 
The coach sets off at ei\ o’clock in the moining 

These were the modes and methods which the com- 
monalty adopted The peer and the parvenu weie 
kept at their relative distances , and the great master 
of modern fiction gives a graphic description of tho 
mode m which the rich man travelled in the early part 
of tho last century It contiasts so strangely with 
the noble of the present day stepping into the first- 
class carnage with no more attention than is paid to a 
first-class passenger, mixing with the tradesman and 
the merchant, and joining with the architect or the 
attorney m familiar conversation, that the wiitcr is 
tempted to show the traveller of a century and a half 
ago in all his greatness and grandeur . 
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“The pnvilege of nobility in those days,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “ had something in it impressive on the 
imagination , the dresses, and liveries, and number of 
their attendants, then* style of travelling, the imposing 
and almost warlike air of the armed men who sui- 
rounded them, placed them far above the laird who 
travelled with his brace of footmen , and as to rivalry 
from the mercantile part of the community, these would 
as soon have thought of imitating the state and equi- 
page of the sovereign . Two running footmen, 
dressed in white, with black jockey caps and long 
staffs in their hands, headed the tram , ahd such was 
their agility that they found no difficulty in keeping 
the necessary advance which the etiquette of their 
station required before the carriage and horsemen 
Onward they came at an easy swinging trot, arguing 
unweaned speed in their long-breathed calling 
Behind these glowing meteors, who footed it as if 
the avenger of blood had been behind them, came 
a cloud of dust, raised by riders who preceded, 
attended, or followed the state carnage ” 

The country is indebted to the evils of war for 
some change in our roads The unfortunate rising 
of 1715, but more especially that of 1745, rendered 
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highways neccssaiy for the transport of tioops , and 
the unhappy distich so well known — 

Had you aten but thesB roads before they were made, 

You would lift up your eyes and bless Gcncial ^Yade, 

18 a ftiither indirect evidence against them, while a 
direct evidence of the necessity of improvement may 
be infeiTcd fiom the fact that when Charles Edward 
was only one hundred miles from Edinburgh, the 
meagreness and uncertamty of news concerning lum 
was so great, that had he been in a Russian province 
there could not have been more ignorance of his 
movements 

Pedlers and pack-horses continued to the middle of 
the last century to form an important feature in 
locomotion. The former had long been the chief 
if not the only mode of procurmg intclligcnco pos- 
sessed by country residents , the pedler was, therefore, 
an ever-welcome guest He was a collector of news 
by choice and by profession. He took with him 
the broadside, which prmted in the metropolis, was 
eagerly perused in the village He earned corre- 
spondence from one portion of the country to another 
He wrote letters for the peasantry. The seditious 
intelligence of plbtters was frequently entrusted to 
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him He purchased the spoil fiom the ■wreckei*, and 
the first information of the wreck was often received 
from his public sale of the articles it contained Tlie 
“ travelhng merchant,” as Scott makes Andiew h'air- 
service call his cousin the pedler, was looked and 
longed for by all To the farmer ho brought in- 
telhgence of the crops and the country To the 
good wife he bi ought household necessities To the 
daughter he brought the last London fashion To 
the son he gave the only glimpse which he could 
hope to receive of the great metropohs. To the 
hind he told tales of terror, which have scarcely 
yet laded from the haunts and healths of the pea- 
santiy. He related all the gieat atrocities that had 
excited the selfish circle of which Horace Walpole was 
the shrcwd exponent. He detailed the executions 
which George Selwyn loved to witness He repeated 
paragraphs from some patnotic speech which had 
startled London, or dilated on some piece of courtly 
scandal which had moved tlic mirth of the city Nor 
was the pedler unfi’equently the hero and the victim of 
stones similar to those which often thrilled the 
fireside of his auditors Travelling rude and rugged 
paths, with articles often of value, and always attrac- 
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tive, journejnng by loads where no one was near 
to aid — pSOinctiincs in the bed of livers which summer 
had dried, and sometimes between lonely hills which 
winter had clad in snow — his remains were not seldom 
left to tell 111 a bloody and violent death a melancholy 
tale of man’s rapacity * 

111 1763 turnpike-gates were first established in all 
parts of England, and were, for a series of years, the 
lirmcipal mode of supporting the expense occasioned 
by the repair of the thoioughfares In vain the counties 
in the neighbomhood of London petitioned Paihament 
against the plan, alleging that they could not compete 

* A reforonoo to the Aulalycua of Shaliospearo will confirm lie writor " IIo 
hath iihanda of all the coluura i’ the rainbow Ho hath songs, for man, oi 
wiiinaii, of all sizes” His oallad “to n very dohlul time, ol a fish that 
aiiptaicd on the coast, forty thousand fathom above water,” his poetical de- 
sciiption of his paoK, show that from that early pouod to a voiy lato one the 
pcdloi was a marked personage 

“ Lawn, as white as dnvon snow , 

Cypuis, black as e'er was crow , 

Gloves, as sweet as damask loses. 

Masks foi faces, and for noses , 
lliigle-biacclet, necklace-amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber 
Golden qiioife, and stomachers, 

Per my lads to give their dears, 

Pins, and poking-sticks of steel, 

What maids lack fiom head to heel 
Como, huy of me , come buy, come buy , 

Buy, lads, or else youi lasses ory ” 

Thus the pedlcr of Shakespeare's time was the pedlor of a centuiy ago, 
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With the remote districts m the price of produce , in 
vain the people tore the toll-bars to the ground, in 
vain the Squire Westerns of the day denounced them 
the House of Commons declined to attend to the 
popular outcry , and expeiience has since decided that 
the impiovemcnt of our thoroughfares has been bene- 
ficial to all. 

In addition to the state of the roads, they continued 
to be unnecessarily cu’cuitous In their formation 
pubhc considerations had given way to private 
interest The landed proprietor possessed an unli- 
mited power over the roads of the district m which 
he lesided’ and the plantation beneath which he 
had sheltered himself and his children, the orna- 
mental enclosure rendered dear by household me- 
mones, the trees planted by Su’ Ealph or Sir 
Rupert, were sacred in his eyes All his influence 
was naturally used to form the line of road 
in that du’ection which would interfere the least 
with, while it benefited the most, his estate 
Often, therefore, through a level part of the country, 
where the road might have been straight, it wound 
for miles out of its way, while as often it ascended 
steep hills where it might have been level, or passed 
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through a muy soil where it might have been on 
a firm foundation 

The system of forced labour, under all circumstances 
impolitic, even la those of despotic places, where 
the bow-string and the bastinado are in request, was 
found exceedingly inconvenient in a free country. 
The reaper threw down the remunerative sickle to 
handle the unremunerative spade, while the farmer 
saw his grain spoiled as the peasant worked slowly ‘ 
and sullenly at the woik to which he was doomed. 
These disadvantages were obviated by a tax on land, 
which has effected a most beneficial change Pre- 
vious to this impost the roads of Scotland, even 
in the best cultivated distncts, were in the woist pos- 
sible state They soon became the best in Europe. 

But the plan by which turnpike-roads were 
managed was found exceedingly troublesome The 
necessity of having a tollgate-house was also ruin- 
ously felt , and it was calculated that 40 per cent of 
the receipts went in expenses. The consequence was 
that the business fell by degrees into the hands 
of capitalists, who purchased the tolls fropi the 
trastees, and undertaldng their collection, saved 
both trouble and cost. 
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Highwaymen, another danger incidental to the 
infancy of locomotion, must not he passed over 

Though nightfall saw the traveller duly housed, 
daylight was often no safeguard against the marauder. 
A crowded coach was a temptation to an Abershaw. 
Rash and daiing, a bold and skilful horseman it was no 
uncommon circumstance for the Claude Duval of the 
day to attack and rob, single-handed, a stage full 
of passengers The arms of the liders were no alarm 
to him The coachman stopped his cattle at his 
approach , the postilion was often m his pay. He 
created tremor m the minds of all as they came near 
his reputed haunts The gentleman thanked heaven 
if he escaped a visit on Finchley-common , the lady 
ejaculated her dehght ns she passed the confines of 
Hounslow , the wild heath which graces Shooter’s- 
hiU was a terror to the traveller , and moie fervent 
prayers were heard for safety on huge, desolate 
Salisbury-plain than were ever bieathed in its fine 
cathedral. The highwayman was a portion of our 
roads then, as he is now a portion of our established 
literature He is alluded to in our early essayists ; 
he lives in Fielding and m Smollett , he is introduced 
into our elder dramas ; ho is the hero of an opera 
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yet popular with the people, he forms a part of 
the polished picture presented to us by Bulwer, 
and, it may he added, he is met with far more 
agreeably in fiction than on some bare, bleak heath, 
where the fame of King was great, where Turpin was 
a terror, or wheie Claude Duval won the hearts of 
ladies and rifled the pockets of gentlemen 

Notwithstanding the establishment of turnpikes 
on roads in 1763, it is certain that by 1770 no 
great improvement had been effected Language 
fads to desenbe the internal roads in Lancashire 
in that year One gentleman charged all travellers 
to avoid them as they would the devil, “for a 
thousand to one they break their necks or their 
limbs by overthrows or bieakmg down.” Ruts 
four feet deep, floating with mud, were common, 
even m summer ; bemg piimitively mended by 
rolling in large, loose stones, which jolted the 
cairiage or broke the springs It is noticeable 
that in eighteen mdes of “execrable memory,” a 
traveller passed three carts broken down through 
these and similar causes , and this was in that 
Lancashire which encouraged Watt, which enriched 
Aikwnght, which gave the earliest important railroad 
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to tlie world, and which is ever first and foremost 
m commercial entcipiisc Nor weie the roads near 
Newcastle hettei, but may he taken as an additional 
specimen of the dangers and difficulties of travelling 
at the very period when, and m the veiy neighbour- 
hood fiom which, the first idea of locomotive steam- 
engines was taken “ A more dreadful road cannot 
he imagined , I was ohhged to hire two men at one 
place to support my chaise from overturning Let 
me persuade aU travellers to avoid this terrible 
country, which must either dislocate their bones 
with broken pavements, or bury them in muddy 
sand ” 

"When, however, business between town and 
country augmented, and a qmck transit was rendered 
necessary, the power of money was brought into play, 
and relays of horses were supphed on the roads to 
cany the passengers. One chief cause of reform in 
post-office communication arose from the fact that the 
post was constantly being surpassed in speed by 
private adventurers • and because the inhabitants of a 
great country town would not understand why they 
could travel twice as rapidly as then* letters were 
earned. 
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As time proceeded, incieascd capital jiioduced in- 
creased competition. The opposition of rival coach 
propnetors, though often attended with dcploiahle 
accidents, produced excellent icsults , and by the period 
of the railroad era, it is fan to conclude the coaching 
system was perfect The cattle were changed in 
a few brief seconds, the coachmen were bound by 
heavy penalties to be at their destination at an 
appointed hour ; horses weie bred especially for the 
duty, and they were urged in some cases with such 
inexorable iigour, that in their vain endeavours to 
perform a given distance witlun a given tune, they fell 
with excitement, and died of a broken blood-vessel or 
a broken heart. 

The roads also had reached an almost perfect con- 
dition; the invention of Macadam rendered it a 
system, and there were in 1825 few more pleasant 
occupations than passing over the ground at ten 
miles an hour, through a fine fertile country, over 
hills, by the side of woods, skirting forests, ' cross- 
ing brooks, enhvening the green lane, and gladdening 
the quiet, village. Witnessmg, as most have witnessed, 
the great speed and certainty of the mail-coach, it 
becofes a wonder how our hiends of half a century 
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Since could occupy so long a tune in passing from 
one place to anothei , and a writer in the Quai tei lij 
Review, asking, “ how can these hours be accounted 
for^” answers, “Why, if a commercial gentleman 
had a httle business, theie was plenty of time for 
that ' If a ical gentleman wanted to pay a morning 
visit on the road, there could be no objection to 
that ' Half an hour was consumed in eating pork- 
pies in the season, and perhaps a fine specimen of 
church-architecture would occupy some antiquanan 
Though two hours were allowed for dinner, ‘Don’t 
hurry yourselves, gentlemen, the coach is ready, 
but don’t let me disturb you if you wish for another 
bottle ,’ ’’ was a common saying, and thus the hours 
wcic consumed, pleasantly if not rapidly. 

The preceding sketch of travclhng in the good 
old time has brought the writer to the subject of 
which this volume ti'eats He trusts that it may not 
appear an unfit introduction to so analagous a topic 
as the rise and progi’ess of railway locomotion , pre- 
vious to which, however, its antecedent, the canal, 
will be briefly sketched. 
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CHAPITER II 


TIM OIUGIN OP C VKAL8 — FRANCIS MllIIEW — DLKE OF BRIDGEWATER'S CANAL. 
— HID DIinCULIllS IT EKCODNILI^D — ITS SUCCESS —J IWEB nUlNDIl*Y — 
JOHN GIT BLBr —VALUE OP OANAL PKOILRI IT — IHL OlllGIN Op RAILWAYS 
THK WOODEN Til VMUOAD —SIMM 11-ICaTION 01 \\ ORIC — DL8CKIPTI0N OP 
noOKli NORTH— WAY LLAVl 8 —MARQUIS 01 ■\\0IICLS1BR — THIS IlMLllOADS 
OF NEWCASIIL— INCULASLD DIMVND FOR COAL— IIUST IRON HAILS — 
DlSOniPTlON OF niAMUOADS IN 1765 — Cl AIM OP MU CUBR TOR JIIR IN- 
VENTION OP IRON HOADS —IIIL lARllLSi LOCOMOIIVE— DR ANDERSON fl 
HI COMMENDATION --am PDOBWORTn’S PROPOSAL —THIS lElAQ NARY Dll PI- 
CULTY, AND VARIOUS aiODPS OP OVERCOMING IT — IMPROVEMENTS IN MA- 
CHINERY -SUCCESS OP Till PRiNciPLD OP Railroads — XII 1 pirst locowo- 
aiVR OP OEOROE SlEllIENSON — THE 8T0CIC10V AND DARLINGTON RAIL- 
WAY— ITS SOCIAL AND COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES —LIST OP THIS EARLY 
RAILWAYS. 


In 1656 one Francis Mathew, deeming probably 
that the repose enjoyed by England was favourable 
to internal improvement, memonahzcd Cromwell on 
the advantage of a water communication between 
London and Bnstol. “ It is hardly fair,” says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, “ to look down from 
the height of modern achievement with contempt 
on a man who, at all events, did Ins best to call 
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public attention to a neglected subject Had Mathew 
succeeded in fixing it upon the vigorous mind of 
the Protector, his feeble suggestion might have fi’ucti- 
fied, and Bridgewater and Bnndley might have been 
anticipated by a century.” 

At the above period a canal was a very onginal 
idea m England, the utmost attempts of scientific 
men had been limited to the improvement, and 
not the creation, of mternal navigation So caily 
as 1635 a Mr Sandys formed a project to navigate 
the Avon, his object bemg the improvement of com- 
merce. The nobihty approved the scheme, and the 
landholdeis followed their example civil war, how- 
ever, broke out, and the project was abandoned 
“ After the Restoration,” says Mr M’Culloch, “ and 
during the earher part of last century, various Acts 
were at different times obtained for cheapenmg and 
improving nver navigation These attempts, how- 
ever, were not very successful the current of the 
livers gradually changed the form of then channels ; 
the dykes and other artificial constructions weie apt 
to be destroyed by inundations , alluvial sand banks 
were formed below the weirs , in summer the channels 
were frequently too dry to allow of them being 
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navigated, while at other times the curient was 
so stiong as to render it quite impossible to ascend 
the iivci, which at all times, indeed, was a laborious 
and expensive undertaking ” 

Such remained the position of this branch of loco- 
motion when the father of inland navigation, Francis, 
Duke of Bridgewater, obtained an act of Parhament 
to make a canal between Woislcy and Manchester 
It need not be said that his grace proposed to benefit 
lumself as well as his neighbours, and that visions 
of a large return floated in his brain , although 
there is little doubt that when he had once entered 
with his wonted energy into the great task, the 
mere pccumaiy results faded before the grandeur 
of the undertaking. The title which yet rests upon 
the memoiy of this gentleman, of “the Mher of 
inland navigation,” has been disputed on the strength 
of an act obtained by Scioop, the first Duke of 
Bridgewater, in 1737, for rendenng Worsley-brook 
navigable, and also because the ,Sankey navigation 
act was passed in 1755 The latter only is worthy of 
notice, and Mr Hughes, in his life of Bnndley, dis- 
poses of the question 

“ In the year 1755, an act was obtained for making 

n 
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the Sanltey brook navigable from St Helen’s to 
the river Mersey, but the piopnctors afterwaids 
determined to abandon the stream and to make an 
entirely new canal, using the water of the stream 
merely to feed the canal Accoidingly the canal 
was dug as close along the side of the stream as 
practicable, and opened for navigation m 1760 In 
the meantime the Duke of Bridgewater apphed in 
1758 for power to construct a canal, not in the bed of 
any stream, not near or parallel with the course 
of any stream, but entirely across the diy land.” 

It appears then that the first English canals are 
indisputably due to the determination of the Duke 
of Bndgewater, and to the mental power of that 
James Brindley whose hfe was passed in overcoming 
the difficulties which beset their creation , who, when 
asked before a committee of the House of Commons 
what he considered the use of rivers ^ replied in 
all single-mindedness that “ they were foimed to feed 
canals,” and it has been said that the question 
as to the propriety and probabdity of the duke’s 
undcrtaldng that great work which bears his name, 
was discussed by “tliree hard-headed men round 
the humble hearth of the manor-house of Worsley, 
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01 the still humblei village mn ” Those men weic 
James Brindley, John Gilbcit, and the duke 

At the eaily age of seventeen, Ins grace took 
the grand tour, returned to London, and joined 
its gaieties He became an amateur jockey, and 
the laige, bulky man of after years was then so 
slight, that bets were proposed that he would be 
blown off his horse Horace Walpole iccoids a 
ball given by him, and to one of the Gunnings, 
celebrated for their beauty, the duke yielded Ins 
heart His judgment proved stronger than his 
fechngs, and when the breath of scandal fastened 
on the future wife of Duke Hamilton, the Duke 
of Bridgewater renounced his claim To this, 
probably, is the Bndgewater-canal owing , for the 
husband of the most beautiful woman of the day 
would have had other duties than that of creating 
an inland navigation That the duke consulted 
Mr. Bnndley as to the propriety of forming a 
canal between Worsley and Manchester, argues a 
thoughtftd mind, and that Mi Brindley encouraged 
the idea, speaks strongly for the self-reliance of 
the man who, capable of comprehending all tlie 
difhculties which suiTounded his project, felt also 
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capable ot SHrmounting them It was no ordinaiy 
work , and Brindley was no ordinary man Besides 
being the first canal in Enghsh history, the obstacles 
which opposed it were legion. It was determined 
also to preserve the level of the water without 
the usual obstructions of locks , and to do this, 
it was necessaiy to carry it over nvers and valleys, to 
pass through subterraneous tunnels, and to surmount 
elevated aqueducts Pubhc opinion was by no means 
in favour of the undertaking The multitude had 
no hesitation in declaring the duke insane, and 
Mr Brindley a penniless theonst The duke’s 
aristocratic compeers thought how much better 
they could spend the money , and when the engineer 
absolutely proposed to carry his great work over 
the Imell, by means of an aqueduct thiity-nme 
feet above the surface of the water, there is little 
doubt that his relatives considered a madhouse 
the best place for a man who thus wasted his 
money That lus giace was in earnest, was proved 
from tlie fact that he limited his pei’sonal expenses 
to £400 per annum, and that eveiy penny which 
by any mode or method could be collected, was 
expended on his beloved project Fortunate was 
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it for the duke, that associated with lum as assistant 
was a practical and perseming man named John 
Gilbert, who, fond of mines and mechanical opera- 
tions, hi ought to the aid of the duke an energy 
and firmness as resolute as his own He was the 
duke’s great aid and ally in procunng money He 
went about the country borrowing cash on all 
or on any security, he was a famihar figure on 
the exchange of Liverpool, where the duke’s bill 
for £500 could scarcely be cashed , he was a weekly 
visitor among the farmers m the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, borrowing such small sums as they could 
spare , he forestalled the rental of the duke’s tenants , 
and he appealed to the prestige of the ducal name, m 
his earnest endeavours to support that which was 
popularly known as the dulie’s foUy. At length 
the engineer brought his work to a close, and it 
IS impossible to do sufficient justice to the resolute 
character of the Duke of Bridgewater or the genius of 
Mr Biindley Stupendous mounds of earth, which 
seemed to demand a Titanic power, were removed 
from the way. Supplies of water were procured, 
sufficient to exhaust mountam springs and mountain 
rivulets, aqueducts wore built far above the surface 
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of the river, iivalling those which conveyed water to 
the eternal city from the mountain lecesses 

The time of trial had passed and the hour of 
tiiumph was at hand, and it is indicative of the 
character of the engineer, that when the moment 
arnved for admitting the water into the aqueduct, 
his nerve was unequal to the crisis, and he left to 
the cool, resolute Gilbert the task of superintending 
the operation which would make or mar the for- 
tunes of three great men That operation was 
successful. The prejudices of the ignorant multi- 
tude were uprooted , the scientific few were delighted 
They who had gone to scoff, remained to praise j 
and an engineer who had sneenngly said he had 
heard of castles in the air, “but never before was 
shown where they were to he erected,” began to 
wonder as much at his own opposition as at the 
simple grandeur of the work he had derided. 

“When the Duke of Bridgewater,” says Dr. 
Aikin, “undertook this great design, the price of 
carriage on the river navigation was twelve shillings 
the ton from Manchester to Liveipool, while that 
of land carnage was forty shillings a ton Tlie duke’s 
charge on the canal was limited by statute to six 
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shillings ; and together with this vast superiority in 
cheapness, it had all the speed and regularity of 
land carnage The articles conveyed hy it were 
likewise much more numerous than those by the 
river navigation besides manufactured goods and 
the raw material, coals fi'om the duke's own pits 
were deposited in yards at various parts of the canal, 
for the supply of Cheshire ; lime, manure, and build- 
ing materials were carried from place to place, and 
the markets of Manchester obtained a supply of 
provisions from districts too remote for the ordinaiy 
land conveyance A branch of useful and profitable 
caniage, hitherto scarcely known in England, was 
also undertaken, which was that of passengers’ boats, 
on the model of the Dutch, hut more agreeable 
and capacious , and, when set up at very reason- 
able rates earned numbers of persons daily to and 
from Manchester ” Thus the markets of Manchester 
were supplied, country scenes and country sites were 
visited, the holiday of the artizan was enlivened 
hy a trip to the rustic wood , and passengers were 
enabled to tmvel along that canal which they owed 
to the patient endurance and undeviating firmness 
of Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, and to the singular 
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ability of bis iinTivalled architect ; to both of whom 
personal comfort and public praise were trivial m 
comparison with the achievement of a great idea. 

The first canal was soon followed by others The 
duke himself was not satisfied with one attempt, 
but made use of Mr. Brindley to carry out other 
extensive projects. Canals were proposed by capi- 
talists, and that frequently in places where they 
wore not required. They formed a novel mode 
of investment; and when, in 1790, the windows 
of inns were forced, and farmers met at midnight 
to proem e shares which would ruin them, it need 
not be said that an absolute mania existed. At 
the present period about 2,400 miles of canal pass 
through the fields and fertile places of England, 
conveyiijg,j'goods, assisting commerce, and creating 
intercoufsk Of the remarkable value of a few of 
these speculations, some notion may bo obtained 
from the fact, that in 1 846 the dividend on canal 
property ivas as follows — 


Grand Junction Canal . , 0 percent. 

Oxford , . , . . 26 “ 

Coventry . , , , 25 “ 

Old Ilirminghem . . • . 16 “ 

Trent and Mersey « . . 30 ** 
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It has been seen that commerce and communication 
go hand m hand, that the industrial fiuits of a 
people are useless without a mart, and that a mart 
IS only to be attained through the medium of a road 
or canal 

It has been already shown also that when the 
wealth of the nation consisted in its beeves and 
its broadcloth , when the intercourse between coun- 
tnes was slow and uncertain , the commodities 
it possessed were valueless compared to the period 
when civilisation made a highway for its goods, and 
created a demand for its produce 

The precise ongin of railroads is unknown ; but 
that the earliest approximation to the modern railway 
was the wooden tramroad, there can be no doubt. 
And simple as the first change appears from the 
heavy road to the smooth tram, he was probably 
no ordinaiy man who, taking the laws of nature as 
his guide, and her operations as his rule, seeing 
that the rut of the common way rendered the 
work of the cattle easier, apphed the principle to 
the reduction of labour, and took the imtiative in 
the modern system of raihoads, and when, acting 
on this inspiration, logs of wood, placed m pai’allel 
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lines, bore tbe mineral product of the mine to its 
place of deposit, gieat doubtless was the joy of him 
who had reduced his work and added to his wealth. 
The idea, though snnple, was etfcctive , as the 
horse wluch, previous to this rude tiamroad, could 
only draw 1 7 ewt , was enabled after its formation, 
to draw 42 cwt without extra fatigue Tlus gieat 
change occurred, according to Mr Wood, between 
1602 and 1649, and it is certain that by 1676 
the principle had been generally applied wheie 
private property could be improved Roger North, 
describing a visit which lus bi other Lord Gmlfoid 
made at the close of one of the circuits of the 
latter to Newcastle, says, that among the cuiiosities 
of the place were “ way-leaves.” “ When men,” he 
continues, “ have pieces of ground between the 
colliery and the nver, they sell leave to lead coals 
over their ground, and so dear, that the owner 
of a rood of ground -will expect £20 per annum 
for this leave The manner of the carriage 
IS by laying rails of timber fi’om the coUieiy 
down to the river, exactly straight and parallel, 
and bulky carts are made with four rowlets fitting 
these rads, whereby the carriage is so easy, that 
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one horse will draw down four or five chaldron of 
coals, and is an immense benefit to the coal inei- 
chants ” For a long penod no improvement was 
made in these roads, which were found both useful 
and profitable It was not, indeed, a period fertile in 
invention ; the fierce intestine warfare which produced 
a Ciomwell, which ended m the decapitation of one 
monarch and the exile of another, was not favourable 
to the development of those arts and sciences which 
our own age has advanced and a future time will 
wonder at “They were not, it is true,” says the 
historian of England, " quite unacquainted with that 
power which has produced an unprecedented revolu. 
tion in human affairs The Marquis of Worcester 
had recently observed the expansive power of moisture 
rarified by heat after many expenments he had 
succeeded in constructing a rude steam-engine, which 
he called a fire-water-work, and which he pronounced 
to be an adrauable and most forcible instrument 
of propulsion But the marquis was suspected to 
be a madman, and known to be a Papist , his in- 
ventions, therefore, found no favourable reception. 
* * * There were no railways except a few made of 
timber, from the mouths of the Northumbrian coal 
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pits to the banks of the Tyne There was veiy little 
internal communication by watei A few attempts 
had been made to deepen and embank the natural 
sticams, but with slender success Haidly a single 
navigable canal had been even projected. The Eng- 
lish of that day were m the habit of talking with 
mingled admuation and despair of the immense 
trench by which Louis XIV. had made a junction 
between the Atlantic and the Mediteiranean ” 

The revolution of 1688, which has developed in 
so lemarkable a degiee the resources of the nation, 
was also, indirectly, the promoter of the railroad 
It gave an impulse to commerce, and a security 
to piopci-ty A necessity for communication followed, 
and slowly but surely was that necessity supphfed 
The demand for the produce of the coal mine rendered 
quick transit important, and although the expense 
was great it is probable that by 1750 there was 
scarcely an important mine which had not its 
accompanying railroad in some cases as much as 
£500 a year were paid for the way leave which 
Eoger North described, but this was of httle im- 
portance, as since the date of his visit the quantity 
of coal transported from the mine had nearly doubled. 
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From 270,000 chaldrons it had increased to 500,000, 
and the competition consequent on the increased 
demand required every facility which imagination 
could devise and which capital could supply It 
appears tolerably certain that up to 1738 there was no 
other improvement in the tiamioad than in the form 
or the quality of the wood The iron way, as a 
thing by which man or the produce of his skill 
could travel was not even thought of In that year, 
however, the change from wood to iron seems to 
he indicated by the following extract from the trans- 
actions of the I-Iighland Society — “In 1738 cast 
iron rails were hist substituted for wooden ones, 
but owing to the old waggons continuing to be 
employed, which were of too much weight for the cast 
iron, they did not completely succeed on the first 
attempt However, about 17G8 a simple contiivance 
was attempted, which was to make a number of 
smaller waggons and hnk them together, and, by thus 
difiusing the weight of one large waggon into many, 
the principal cause of the failure in the fiist instance 
was removed, because the weight was more divided 
upon the u’on ” 

It does not appear that this invention was much 
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more than recorded The usual difficulties were to he 
surmounted, coal owners waited probably until their 
wooden roads were worn out, or until others more 
adventurous had ruined themselves in the attempt 
At any rate the followmg desciiption, which evi- 
dently proves that wood was stiU in common use, 
was given of the artificial road in 1765 “When 
the road has been traced at six feet in breadth, 
and where the declivities ai-e fixed, an excavation 
is made of the breadth of the said road, more or 
less deep according as the levelling of the road 
requires Theie are afterwards arranged along the 
whole breadth of this excavation, pieces of oak wood 
of the thickness of four, five, six, and even eight 
inches square these are placed across and at tlie 
distance of two or thiee feet from each other, these 
pieces need only be squared at their extienuties, 
and upon these ai’e fixed other pieces of wood well 
squared and sawed, of about six or seven mches 
breadth by five in depth, with pegs of wood, these 
pieces arq placed on each side of the road along 
its whole length} they are commonly placed at fom* 
feet distance firom each other, winch forms the in- 
terior breadth of the load.” 
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The usual lassitude accompanied this invention ; 
men weie contented with that which their sires 
had used, and the iron lail was employed by very 
few, notwithstanding its superior strength and im- 
perviousncss to the effects of the weather 

In 1765, then, the common raihoad was of wood, 
hut it appeals clear that in 1767 the idea was 
entertained of piactieally applying iron to a similar 
puipose “ I, some years ago,” said Mr Robeit 
Stephenson, “ visited the gieat iron works at Cole- 
brook Dale, in Sliropshne, where cast iron was 
indisputably first applied to the constmction of 
budges, and, according to the information which I 
have been able to obtain, it was here also that 
railways of that material were hrst constructed It 
appears from their books that between hve and six 
tons of rails were cast on the 13th Novcmbei, 1767, 
as an experiment, on the suggestion of Mr. Reynolds, 
one of the partners ” 

A claim to this novelty has been entered by Mr Cun*, 
who, in his “ Coal Viewer and Engine Builder,” says 
that the making and use of iron lailroads were among 
Ills first inventions, and were introduced into the 
woiking of the Sheffield colliery about the year 1776. 
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By this period the discovery of steam had been 
vanoHsly applied, and reflective men were employed 
on that power which had been used in the mmes 
of Cornwall, which had been pioneered by Dr Black’s 
beautiful discovery of the power of latent heat, and 
which Watt rendered apphcable by those expenments 
that attained an unintermitted supply of steam and 
a continuous rotary motion This fine invention 
caused Watt’s thoughtful mind to recur at once to 
the practicabihty of forming an engine which should 
move by vutue of his novel discovery, and, m 1759, 
to this was his power devoted and his energy given 
How far he succeeded does not appear, but it is 
ceitain that in 1769 he expressly mentioned the 
possibility of applying the steam-engine to domestic 
improvement, and that by 1787 the discovery had 
so far proceeded that Mr Symington, who has such 
claims to the invention of the steam-boat, exhibited 
the model of a steam-caiTiage in Edinburgh, at 
the house of Mi Gilbert Mcason, and it must 
be added that in 1802 Mr. Tievithick* took out a 

* A singular fate appeared to follovr this machinist, “Trevithick, after 
trying one thing after another, and finding friend after friend to hdp him, two 
years after Stephenson’s beginning at Killingworth, loft England for the West 
Indies, whence ho did not come back — and then penniless— until Stephenson had 
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patent for an invention, and brought into use in 1804 
a machine of this nature on the raihoad of Meithyr 
Tydvil, in South Wales, and the fiist locomotive 
in England, however rude or impeifect, was then and 
theie employed for a short time 

It will presently be seen that thoughtful men 
were bearing in mind the power and practicabihty 
of the u’on way for public use In 1800, Dr James 
Anderson recommended a general adoption ot rail- 
loads, to be earned along the side of the existing tuin- 
pike-roads, specifying the way fiom London to Bath 
ns the place wlicie prchminary trials might bo made 
In 1802 agam, Mr Edgeworth published a similar 
proposal, suggesting that, besides heavy waggons 

hill down tho Stooliton and Dailington Eaihay Trovitlntk was taken \ip by 
Ni UlaLkett, a buld, daring man, and sent a locoinotiio to AVyInm, mIiilIi, 
liku most things in winch ho had a hand, was so wrotchcdly made that it 
was put to other uses • • • Ticvithick began bettor than Stophonson, ho had 
it tends in Curnwall and m Loudon, and he ought not to hivo left Stephenson to 
work out tho locomotiTC engine and tho railway Tioiithiok was always un- 
happy and always unlucky , alw ays bcgiiiiuiig something new, and never ending 
what ho had in hand The woild ever went wrong with him, as ho said , but m 
truth, ho alwaya went wrung with tho world Tho world had done enough 
fur him, had ho choson to mal.o a right uso of any one thing IXo found a 
partuOi fur his high-prissuro engmo, he built a locomotive, be had ordcis for 
others , ho set his huUast ongiuo to work, and he drove hia tunnel under Iho 
Thames for a thousand foot, but no one thing did woU — all wore afraid, and at 
length no one would have anything to do with him— Otiii/ Engmeer and 
A)<,lutec(a Journal The locomotive of Trovithiek was not used by Hr Blnokctt 
Ou the uamway, being employed in some olhor duly. 

U 
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at a slow pace, “ stage-coaches might be made 
to go at BIX miles an hour, and post-chaises and 
gentlemen’s travelling carriages at eight — ^both with 
one horse , and that small stationary steam-engines, 
placed from distance to distance, might be made 
by means of circulating chains to chaw the car- 
riages with a great diminution of horse labour and 
expense.” 

The first locomotive theiefore was first in use in 
1804, on a Welsh railway, drawmg as many carriages 
as would contain ten tons of bar iron, at the rate 
of five miles an hour The principle was perfect, the 
triumph was complete, a locomotive was m abso- 
lute woik in the empire; and yet for years was 
the fallacy established in men’s mmds as fixedly 
as an aiticle of faith, that it could not draw heavy 
loads , that the adliesion of the smooth wheels 
of the carnage to the smooth rails of the iron 
must be so shght, that though the wheels would 
move round, the caniage would not move with 
them. There was no doubt of this in the minds 
of scientific persons It had been said by the pundit, 
it was beheved by the scholar. Men published 
treatises, foimed plans, made new discoveries, argued, 
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wrote, pleaded, and finally took out patents to 
oveicome a difficulty which had no existence save 
in their own minds Mi Tievitluck endcavouied 
to provide for it by certain projections m liis wheels , 
Mr Blcnkinsop was granted a patent One gen- 
tleman tiled to foim machinery winch should imitate 
the action of the hind legs of a horse , while another 
was neaily successful in producing both the fore 
and hind legs, when in 1811 the important diffi- 
culty was partially overcome , and Mr Blcnkin- 
sop, of Middleton Collieiy, conveyed coals by the 
aid of engines with toothed wheels woiked into 
a tooth-rack This plan was very objectionable; 
but as it surmounted the fancied evil, great 
were the rejoicings In only two years after, 
the evil itself was discovered to be a figment of 
the brain, and the efforts to overcome it a waste 
of time 

To Mr Blackett, of Wylam lailway, the credit 
appears due of destroying the theory Being in 
possession of one of Trevithick’s engines, he acted 
hke a sensible man, formed another of gi eater power, 
similar to it, and then tested its capacity To his de- 
light he found that natuie was not at fault, but that, 
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by virtue of one of her beautiful and unerring laws, 
the carriage actually moved rapidly along the road, 
however great the weight 

The railway on which these tnals were made 
was by no means perfect, but the knowledge once 
given to the world was preserved Expenments 
were made on other hues , the nature of the machi- 
nery was more perfectly comprehended , its operations 
were better understood, constant experience sug- 
’ gested successive expenments, and on the Killing- 
worth railway, on 25th July, 1814, with an engine 
constructed under the superintendence of George 
Stephenson, was the triumphant success of the 
principle proved, by a carnage moving on a slight 
ascent, drawing after it eight loaded carnages, weigh- 
ing twenty tons Although this was a great advance, 
it was a somewhat cumbrous machine , the principal 
improvement being the intioduction of two cyhnders 
instead of one, which, acting at different portions 
of the wheels, produced a more regular motion, and 
abolished a fly-wheel hitherto used 

This was the first locomotive made by George 
Stephenson, and although it had been proved 
to demonstration that the wheels would go round, 
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however smooth the lails, Lotd Ravensworth 
was called a fool for advancing the money, and 
Mr Stephenson laughed at as a coxcomb, for 
attempting that which others m their superior 
wisdom declared impossible “ The first locomotive 
which I made,” said that gentleman with honest 
pride, thirty-one years after the above date, “was 
at Kilhngworth colliery, and with Lord Ravens - 
worth’s money. Yes ' Lord Ravensworth and com- 
pany were the first parties that would entrust me with 
money to make a locomotive engine That engine 
was made thirty-two years ago, and we called it 
‘ My Lord ’ I said to my fnends that there was 
no hmit to the speed of such an engine, provided 
the works could be made to stand ” 

From this period until that of the Stockton 
and Darlington railway, there is not much worthy 
of note But the forerunner of the Liverpool 
and Manchester line, the first railway opened for 
public trafiic, the first non road on which the 
locomotive was used as the moving power for 
the carriage of passengers, occupies a position by 
viitue of these circumstances which it would other- 
wise want Its engineer was Mr Stephenson, its 
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onginator was Mr Edward Pease, another claimant, 
according to Ftaser’s Magazine., to the foundation 
of the new system * 

The great importance of the Livei’pool and Man- 
chester line has cast a shadow on that of the 
Stockton and Darlington , the former is evei looked 
to as the great starting point of the modern rail, 
and practically this is true In it the public was 
appealed to, and responded , it was a pubhc trial, 
a pubhc announcement to the people that a new 
power was to be exerted for their benefit It was 
made with public money, it was opposed and sup- 
ported by public men, it was to all intents and 
purposes the first pubhc line When the latter 
was projected the proposal was limited to the con- 
veyance of coal and other mineral products* its 


* “ We hope the tame may uerer come,” saye a writer in the above periodical, 
“ when the miUioiis at home and abroad who enjoy the advantages of railways, 
shall have forgatten that they owe them all to Mr. Xdward Pease, of Darlington. 
It would be idle to relate the endless opposition he received, the Hostility 
of antagonists, the cold support of fiiends, the vexatious obstacles, the absurd 
objections, the doubt of some, the prejudice of others, the ignorance of all. These 
matters aie now being forgotten Confident in his judgment, ready in resource, 
undismayed by difficulty, with indomitable euergy and perseverance, ho 
gradually surmounted everything It remains a striking instance of foresight 
that, without any ezpeneuoc, aud ‘ with all the world before him where to 
choose,’ he selected what, to the ordinary observer, is an unpromising distnolj 
ana there made the first and moat successful railway ” 
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cost and capital did not exceed £250,000, althougli 
its extent was forty miles But looked at in a liiglici' 
point of view, it assumes a diiferent appearance, it 
was the fiist line which tested the great continued 
power of the locomotive , it was the first railway 
which witnessed the public d^i^t of the great mmd 
which pi ejected it , it was the first railway which 
leally showed how much between two towns, the per- 
sonal intercom’se of winch was trifling, facile and 
cheap communication would increase that intercourse 
Its act of incorpoiation was obtained in 1821, it 
was opened m 1825 its promoters had only anti- 
cipated the carnage of 10,000 tons per annum, they 
had not thought of passengers, and the locomotive 
appeared incapable of acquirmg the regularity required 
by such trafiic They began their woik, therefore, 
with animal power. Pnor to the formation of this 
railroad, there had been a coach traffic of fouitccn 
or fifteen persons weekly the rail increased it to 
five or six hundi'ed Each carnage was diawn by 
one horse, bearing, in ordmaiy cases, six passengeis 
inside, and from fifteen to twenty outside , “In fact,” 
says one writer, “they do not seem to be at aU 
pai’ticular, for in cases of urgency they are seen 
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crowding the coach on the top, sides, or in any othei 
part wheie they can get a footing, and they aie 
frequently so numerous, that when they descend 
from the coach and begin to separate, it looks 
hke the dismissal of a small congregation ” The 
general speed with one horse was ten miles an hour 
Another advantage conferred on the neighbourhood 
w^as in the unjust fact that the Stockton and Dar- 
lington railway were assessed in the amount of their 
net income, and paid m some parishes half the 
entire rates. In addition to the social advantages 
which accrued from increased communication — and 
who shall doubt the fireside union, the social pleasure, 
and the domestic happmess it conferred? — was the 
development of commerce, and the increased im- 
portance of the various places through which it 
passed. A new trade m lime arose , the carnage in 
lead was enormously reduced in cost; the price of 
coal fell from 18 « to 85. 6d ; the landholders re- 
ceived large sums for gravel, timber, and stone, taken 
frrom their estates An obscure fishing village was 
changed into a considerable seaport town The 
Stockton and Darlington railway turned the shop- 
keeper into a merchant ; erected an exchange , gave 
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bread to hundieds , and confciTed happiness on 
thousands * 

Befoie proceeding with the further progress of 
railways, the writer deems it expedient briefly to 
recapitulate those which up to the present period — 
that saw alike the opemng of the Stockton, and 
the proposition for the Liverpool and Manchester — 
had been formed. Before this period, it will be 
seen, the rail had taken a purely personal and 
local character It had performed no gi-cat public 
benefit, it had developed no great pubhc good, and 
it had attracted no great public notice. 

The following is a hst of railways, fi'om 1801 to 
1825 — 

1801 The Surrey iron railway, from Wandsworth 
to Croydon, with a branch to Carshalton , its length 
was about nine miles, and the cost of its construction 
£60,000. The object proposed was the facilitation 
of conveying agricultural produce to London, and 
the return of manure to the country. 


* Various siatoments liare been made concerning tbe speed antiiipnted 
Hr George Stephenson for the locuuioure, but there is no doubt his notions 
were \ci7 modorcto, as at tho opening of this line, ho positively stated to Hi 
Thorneycroit that Am utmost expeciatums were limiled to twelee or fourteen 
miles an hour 
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1802 The Caermarthenshiie railway was con- 
structed for conveying lunestonc, coal, &c , to the 
basin at Llanelly, where it terminates It is six- 
teen miles long, extending fi’om a place called the 
Flats to the paiish of Uanhhangel, Aberby thick. 
Its expense was £35,000 

1802 The Siihowey ti’amroad vras undertaken 
by the Monmouthshire canal company, in conjunc- 
tion with the piopiietors of the Tredegar iron 
works, and extends from the canal of the former 
company to the Sirliowey furnace Its length was 
eleven miles, and its cost £45,000 

1 803 The Croydon, Merstham, and Godstone 
railway, is a continuation of the Surrey iron railway, 
and commences at Croydon, whence it rans by the 
Brighton road to Merstham and Ryegate a branch 
connects it with Godstone Green Its length is about 
fifteen miles and three-quarters, and its cost £90,000. 
Its object was the conveyance of coal to and from 
London 

1804 The Oystermouth railway commences at 
Swansea at the end of the canal, and runs to 
Oystermouth, a distance of about six miles. Its cost 
was about £12,000. 
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1808 The Kilmarnock railway connects Kilmar- 
nock and Tioon, a distance of about ten miles , and 
cost about £40,000 Its object was the conveyance 
of coal, limestone, and other produce, to and from 
the great works in its neighbourhood 

1809 The Bullo Hill, or Forest of Dean lailway, 
was formed to convey coals, timber, iron ore, and 
other minerals found m the forest of Dean, for 
shipment on the river Severn, to the banks of 
which it proceeds near Newnham * there are 
three branches from the line to the different 
coal mines in the forest Its length is seven miles 
and a half, and the capital of the company 
£125,000 

1809 The Severn and Wye railway connects 
those two riveis. It commences at Ledbrook on the 
Wye, and terminates at the lower Verge, near 
Newern, in Gloucestershire. It is connected with the 
Severn at Nass-point by a canal one mile long 
Its length, including branches, is about twenty-six 
miles, and tlie capital of the company £110,000 
Its object and use is much the same as that of the 
preceding railway. 

1810 The Monmouth railway runs from Howler 
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Slade to Monmouth The company’s suhscnhcd 
capital was £22,000 

1811 The Bemick and Kelso railway company was 
incorporated this year, but did not avail itself of its 
power 

1811 The Hay railway commences at the wharf 
of the Brecknock and Abergavenny canal, near 
Brecon, and ends at Barton Cross, in Heiefordshire, 
after a course of twenty-four miles, passing through 
a mountainous district Capital £50,000 

1811 The Llanhhangel railway commences near 
the same place, and ends at Llanhhangel Crucomey, 
in Monmouthshire Its length is about six miles 
and a-half, and the capital subscribed was £20,000 

1812 The Grosmont railway commences at the 
termination of the last railway, and runs to Llangua- 
hridge, between Abergavenny and Hereford, about 
seven miles The money laised to constnict it 
was £13,000 

1812 The Penrhynmaur railway commences at 
the Penrhynmaur coal works, and is carried to 
Red-whaif, in Llanbedbroch, in the county of Angle- 
sea, with a branch for a short distance north- 
wards, on Red-whaif bay It is something above 
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seven miles long, and consists of a seiics of inclined 
planes. The capital was £10,000, paid by the Bail 
of Uxbridge and Mr Holland Griffith 

1814 The Mamhilad railway nms fiom the bank of 
the Abergavenny canal to Usk-biidge, in Monmouth, 
rather more tlian five miles Its cost was £6,000 
1815. The Gloucester and Cheltenham railway 
commences at the basin of the Gloucester and Beikeley 
canal, in the city of Gloucester, and ends at Chelten- 
ham about nine miles 

1817 The Mansfield and Pinxton railway runs 
from Mansfield town to Pinxton basm, near Alfreton, 
in Deihyshu’e, wheie it communicates with the 
Cromford canal It has a branch of about a mile 
and a-half in length The whole was constructed 
at a cost of £32,800, and it is used chiefly for the 
conveyance of coal and lime. 

1818. The Kington railway is a continuation 
of the Hay railway, running from Parton-cross to 
Kington, m Herefoidslure, and thence to the lime 
works, near Burlinjob, in Radnorshire ; about four- 
teen miles Its cost was £23,000 

1819 The Plymouth and Dartmoor railway runs 
from Sutton Pool, a short distance fiom Plymouth, 
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to Bachelor’s-hall, m the parish of Lydford Its 
length IS about thirty miles, and it cost £35,000 
1821. The Stratford and Moieton railway runs 
from Stratford'on-Avon to Moreton-in Marsh, in 
Gloucestershne, with a branch to Sliipston-upon- 
Stour, in Worcestershire Its length is about eighteen 

miles and a-half, and was executed at an expense 
of £50,000 

1821 The Stockton and Darhngton railway runs 
from the left bank of the Tees at Stockton to 
Witton-park colhery, about two miles and a-half 
from Bishop Auckland, being about twenty-five miles , 
which with its five branches of fifteen miles and 
a- quarter, makes the whole length of this line 
something above forty miles Its cost was about 
£250,000 

1824 The Redruth and Chasewatcr railway runs 
from Redruth to Point-quay, in the paiish of Feock, 
in Cornwall The length of the line, uicluding 
branches, is about fourteen miles It cost £22,500 
1824 The Monkland and Kirkmtilloch railway 
runs from the latter place in Dumbartonshire, for 
about ten miles to Palace Craig The cost was 
£25,000. 
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1825 The Ruiuney Railway runs from Abei-tyswg, 
in Monmouthshiie, to the Sirhowey railway, about 
two miles and a-half from Newport The expense 
was £47,100 

1825 The West Lothian railway mns from Ryhall, 
on the Edinburgh and Union Glasgow canal, in the 
pansh of Upsliall to Shott, about twenty-three miles 
It was constructed at an expense of £40,700 

1825 The Cromford and High Peak railway 
luns from Cromford canal to the Peak Forest canal , 
by a scries of elevations it nscs to 990 feet above 
the starting place Its length is thiity-four miles, 
and it was formed at an expense of £104,000 

1825 The Nanttle railway runs from slate-quames 
near Nanttle-pool, in the county of Caernarvon, to 
Caernarvon itself The capital of the company is 
£20,000 

1825 The Portland railway runs from the priory 
lands in Portland island to the Castle The cost 
was £5,000 

1825 The Dufiiyn, Llynvi, and Port Cawl railway 
is in Glamorganshiie. The cost of its sixteen miles 
and three-quarters was £60,000 Its object being to 
open a communication between several lai’ge u’on and 
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coal mines, and quames of limestone and freestone, 
and the Bristol channel 

Such, up to 1825, were the railways of this 
gieatl and, nor is a consideration of the list unin- 
structive It has been seen that from time to 
time the system had been improved, that entei- 
prising men had joined their capital together for 
private advantage, tixat wherever they foresaw a 
prospect of gam, so surely was the money of tho 
commercial man, and the mind of the inventive 
one, employed to produce the desired result It 
has been seen that the power of steam was known 
and applied in the eighteenth century, that the 
facilities of the tramroad had been patent to the 
world for two hundred years, that the non way 
had been, probably, tned nearly a century ago, 
that wherever a private local hue had been 
established, it had dimimshed labour, increased pro- 
fits, and lowered pnees. Studious men had pointed 
out its public advantages, and private individuals 
had applied these suggestions to their own benefit 
The locomotive had been m use the fifth part of 
a century, its imaginaiy difficulties had been over- 
come, and its leal uses had been tested. There 
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was scarcely a county where some form of the 
railway was not used The cultivated plains cf 
Surrey had tiied, if they had not piohtcd by, its 
power The produce of that foiest once reckoned 
the chief support of the British navy, was earned 
by it. The wilds of the Principality were acquainted 
with its uses, the cautious Scottish merchant had 
essayed it, it had assisted the production of coal, 
it was known as a tried and true power 

But with all this knowledge theie was no positive 
benefit to the great mass of Englishmen. They 
still travelled by coaches, and grumbled at the 
stoppages, they still ate their hurried dinners at 
exorbitant charges , they still complained of tiie 
involuntary taxation which followed them, ignorant 
that at that moment the first faint dawn of one 
of the greatest powers the world ever knew — a 
power only to be classed with the invention of 
printing — was steadily increasing, and would ere long 
burst forth into perfect day Practical men were at 
woik, and earnest men were thinking, and inventive 
men were suggesting plausibly and powerfully its 
future operations ; they spoke to and worked for the 
many , they were scarcely listened to even by the few. 
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TUB XSAIU^TEST IDCA OF lUlLSOADS *~THBIR PRESUMED COST —DR. A37DER- 

floy'a jiSiiarATE —THOMAS ghat — ^importakob op Liverpool and mvn- 

CIILSTER — IMPROVED COMMERCE — THL MANCUDSrER OAPIIAI 1ST — UIS 
SOCIAt. AND COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE — OPPOSITION OP THE CANAL PRO- 
PRIETOR —DirPICCLTlES OP TRANSIT —DDKD OP BRIDGEWATER'S OPINION 
OP TRAMROADS — EHDEAVODRS OP THOMAS GRAY — PIRST SURVEY OP 
•WILLIAM JAMES— RIVAL CLAIMS 

On February 11th, 1800, Mr. Thomas, of Denton, 
read before the Newcastle Literary Society, a paper 
on “ the propriety of introducing roads on the 
principle of the coal-waggon ways, for the general 
carnage of goods,” and an organised system of 
railroads was suggested by Dr Anderson, who, m his 
“ Recreations in Agnculture,” m the following year 
distinctly proposed that where canals could not 
he established, tramroads should be laid down and 
woilced with horse-power The question was so 
far mooted that a committee from the Society of 
Arts inquired into the subject, saw a moderate 
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Sized horse, with a descent of one in a hunched, 
cany, besides the waggon, foity-three tons down, 
and seven tons up the mchne chosen for the attempt 
It was also stated that raihoads might be esta- 
blished at a moderate expense in many difficult 
countries, that they would not cost near so much 
as canals, that they might be introduced into 
districts where canals could not be formed, and 
that wherever suiweys had been made for the lattci 
it would be wise to examine the propnety of laying 
down rails instead of cutting canals 

The enthusiasm of Dr Anderson was the enthu- 
siasm of all who devote themselves to the deve- 
lopment of a new idea. “ Diminish carriage expense 
but one farthing,” he said with the utmost confidence, 
“ and you widen the circle ; you form, as it were, 
a new creation, not only of stones and earth, and 
trees and plants, but of men also, and, what is 
moie, of industry, happmess, and joy." Farmers, 
said this gentleman, would make bye-roads of the 
same sort, to lead to the mam road A ton weight 
might then be pushed before a man to market 
for many miles, like a wheelbarrow. 

In order to discover the practicability of introducing 
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U’on lailways into general use, Dr Anclci&on entered 
into some elaborate calculations respecting the expense 
In the most eligible situation, where inatciuils aic 
good and laboui’ abundant, the lowest exiiense of 
a single railway was calculated at £1,000 a mile, 
but as the inconvenience of single railways was 
even then foreseen, double railways, he considcicd, 
ought to be preferred Those for public purjioscs 
should be very substantially made The metal used 
should be of the strongest sort, of substance enough 
to carry the proposed weight and bear any blow 
to which they might be liable Made in this way, 
in favourable situations in the country, a double 
railw^ay was calculated to cost about £2,000 a mile , 
but near London, w'here everything was dear, he was 
wilhng to allow £3,000. Such a road would bring 
a charge upon the turnpike of £150 a year, say £50 
more for annual repairs, in all £200 per annum , and 
as the road from Hyde-park to Hounslow cost £1,000 
per mile eveiy year, a great saving was at once shown 
in the rail 

Considered with regard to consumption, it would 
reduce the number of heavy road horses by seven- 
eighths, it would augment the number of cattle, in- 
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crease consumable provisions, and lower the pi Ice of 
the necessaries of life It would decrease tlic cost of 
carriage, it would give encouragement to agiiculture, 
it would produce a general prospeiity, it would aug- 
ment the consumption of taxable commodities, it 
would increase tbe public revenue, and lelieve tax- 
ation He reprobated all sort of gambling specula- 
tions by monied men, and advised as Inglily neces- 
sary, to prevent them from even becoming piivate 
property, that they should be made public to 
all who might choose to employ them under cer- 
tain icgulations They should be put, he thought, 
on the same footing as public roads, under a distinct 
set of commissioncis, vested with authoiity to eiect 
turnpikes, to levy tolls, mortgage the produce, and 
to raise money for the purchase of land and making 
the roads In the Act it should be expicssly 
stipulated that the pioduce of these tolls should 
bo apphed solely to keeping the road in repair, 
paying the interest of sums borrowed, and repaying 
the pnncipal as soon as possible Wlien the money 
was lepaid, the tolls weie to be lowered until they 
raised only sufficient to keep the roads m repair. 
Distance would be diminished, lands oiiginally far 
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beyond the influence of the town as a market, 
would be brought, practically, close to its gates 
The value of articles would be augincntcd four- 
fold to the producer, and dinunishcd to the public. 
Fossil manures, foimcrly conhned to a naiTow spot, 
would be attainable by all. Coals, hitherto of no 
value in many distiicts, on account of the expense 
of carriage, would become valuable to the owner 
and create employment for the labourer Around 
every market he supposed a number of concentric 
circles drawn, within each of which certain articles 
would be made marketable which were not so before, 
and thus become the source of wealth and prosperity 
to many. “It is scarcely possible,” he says, “ to 
contemplate an institution from which would result 
a greater quantity of harmony, peace, and comfort 
to persons living in the country, than would natm’ally 
result from the introduction of raih’oads ” 

Such were the ideas which, twenty-five years 
before the first raiboad era, were read with carelessness 
and treated with contempt It is the habit of the 
world to beheve in the sudden creation of tliat 
which 18 forced on their attention. What is new 
to the million, the milhon beheve must be new to 
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others The name hrst associated with any success 
receives the ciedit, and the early use of a grand 
discovery is too often lost to the annalist in its 
immediate gieatness The notions propounded by 
Dr Anderson were sagacious and suggestive, but they 
took no hold of the pubhc, partly from the ordinal y 
indifference of tlie multitude, partly because the capital 
of the country was exhausted in loans, and partly 
because the time had not arrived for the thorough 
and earnest consideiation of the railway system. 
Time passed, and it was long ere the idea thrown 
out by the Marquis of "Worcester, developed by 
Watt, suggested by Anderson, and acted on m 
the Pnncipality, was considered applicable to the 
wants and wishes of the country. It was, indeed, 
evident so early as 1820 , that an increased speed 
between Liverpool and Manchester was necessary, 
as the canals which the Dulce of Bridgewater had 
originated were the cluef, indeed almost the only, 
resource of the manufactm’er in sending the produce 
of his skill and of his capital to the four quarters 
of the globe. 

The idea, however, which had thus been wisely 
and scientifically mooted by Dr. Anderson, found 
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devoted follo-wcib in the peibous of Tliomab Gray 
and Walter James 

“ It IS now about twenty-eight years,” says an 
anonymous wiitcr, “ since a thoughtful man ” — this 
man was Thomas Gray — “tiaveUiiig in the north 
of England on commercial business, stood looking 
at a small tram of coal-waggons, impelled by 
steam along a tramroad, winch connected the 
mouth of one of the colheries of that district 
with the wharf at which the coals were shipped 
‘ Why,’ asked Gray, ‘ are not these tramroads 
laid down all over England, so as to supersede 
our common roads, and steam-engmes employed 
to convey goods and passengers along them, 
to supersede hoise-power f ‘ Propose that to 
the nation,’ was the reply, ‘and see what you 
will get by it' Why, sir, you will be womed 
to death for your pains,’ ” Tlie words were pro- 
phetic , but Gray did not take the engineer’s warning. 
His imaginative bram saW tramroads, locomotives, 
and steam engines triumphant; it beheld horse- 
power nearly superseded He at length broached 
the scheme openly, first to public men by letters 
and circulars, and afterwards to the public itself. 
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None would listen to him , and the engineer’s woids 
seemed to have been spoken in the spiiit of piophecy 
Yet Gray was not unwise nor unfortunate in the peiiod 
he had chosen. Manchester and Livcipool, the 
places fixed on for his scene of action, had increased 
in position and power beyond any parallel Men 
already looked to the latter as rivalling London 
The goods of the former surpassed the graceful 
productions which at one time could only be procured 
by the aid of foreign skill, while they were produced 
at scarcely a tithe of the cost The connexion 
between the two places was close and intimate 
Theie had been a constantly increasing communica- 
tion ; they were bound together by the ties of mutual 
advantage Liverpool found a purchaser in Manchester 
for the raw material which was imported so largely 
into its warehouses. Manchester depended upon 
Livei'pool for the supplies which kept its mills in 
work, and its operatives contented. The improve- 
ments in machinery had, of course, contributed to 
tins. In 1769, Arkwnght oi^inated the waterfiamc, 
m 1770 the spinning -jenny of James Hargreaves 
was first heard of; m 1779 Crompton’s mule-jenny 
was invented; and in 1785 Ai’kwright took out 
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a patent for improved carding, diwiiig, and lovuig 
inacliines All these things necessarily increased 
the importance and the tiade of Manchester. 

The cotton sent fiom Livei’pool to this phicc 
had increased fifty millions of pounds in nine years 
The docks of Livei’pool had seen their shipping 
augmented by 1,091 vessels in the same period. 
The progress of the timber tiade had been active 
in proportion From 1821 to 1824 the exports 
fiom Liverpool had increased seven millions and 
a-half The dock duties had increased eight-fold, 
the tonnage had increased from seventy-one thousand 
to more than a million tons. The capital formerly 
employed in loans was now employed in commerce 
and manufacture, and business was flourishing. In 
Manchester a similar progress was visible In 
1790 a sohtary steam-engine was exhibited to tho 
curious spectator, in 1824 the smoke from two 
hundred darkened the air in 1814 the loom gave 
its gi’acefiil produce to manual labour only; ten 
years later, 30,000 machines were worked by that 
power which Watt discovered, and which, first 
introduced into Lancashire by the elder Peel, proved 
the foundation of a fortune and a fame alike colossal. 
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From 1760 the tiade m cotton, had doubled evciy 
twenty yeai'S In 1781 and 1785, Arkwright’s 
patents were annulled, and a gigantic stride was 
the consequence. The population of Manches- 
ter and Liverpool had increased since the disco- 
very of steam and the improvements m machinery 
to an unprecedented extent. Liverpool numbered, 
in 1824, 108,000 inhabitants more than in 1788. 
Manchester had increased from 1752 to 1824 by 
139,000 souls. The capital of the manufacturer 
had more than proportionately increased The 
mills of Manchester contained a worliing popu- 
lation equal to many continental cities. The 
capitalists of Manchester founded families, built 
churches, sent law-givers to the senate, mingled 
their blood with tliat of the aristocracy, and be- 
queathed princely fortunes to their sons They 
outbid the patncian in the purchase of estates, and 
often employed more plebeians m one factory than 
the equestrian order could boast in its entuety. 
The painter found in them his most munificent 
patrons. The produce of the sculptor’s skill graced 
their homes, and proved their taste. They were 
capable of appreciating, and were willing to sup* 
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port, the highest aspii’atioiis of science TJicy ia ore 
intelhgent leprescniatives of an intcicst -which hdcl 
spread -with the growth of machinciy thioiighout 
England At first a clique, gathered in paiticuLir 
locahties foi a paiticular pui’posc, despised by the 
gieat landed aristocracy as the founders of their 
own fortunes, they expanded to a class alike aiita- 
gonistic and dangerous to that power which once 
refused to recognise them. The cotton lord of 
Manchester -was then as much a feature m the 
history of commerce as he is now a feature in 
the histoiy of tlie senate. There were more opulent 
fortunes in the dark streets of that unrepresented 
town than in the fairest continental cities There 
were men, too, with minds as enlarged as their 
fortunes, capable of grasping any subject, of ad- 
■Vancing any capital, of embracing any practicid 
plan. 

Although the wealth, the wisdom, and the im- 
portance of Manchester and Liverpool had thus 
increased, there was no increase in the carnage 
power between the two places. The canal com- 
panies — the Iiwell and Mersey navigation, the duke’s 
canal, and the Leeds and Liverpool — enjoyed a 
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vutual monopoly, and, with that singulai want of 
foresight which so often accompanies nmivalled 
success, they had abused their power and conti oiled 
their customeis * The agents of these companies 
were despotic in their treatment of the gieat houses 
which supported them , they fonned agreements to 
charge the same rates, and adopt the same plans The 
charges, though high, were submitted to, hut the time 
lost was unbearable to the active spirits thus controlled 
The canal propiaetois were dilatory to the puhhc, 
until they became dangerous to themselves Although 
the facilities of tiansit were manifestly deficient, 
although the barges employed to cany goods often 
got aground, and were sometimes wrecked by storms , 
although for ten days during summer the canals 
were closed, although in very seveie winteis they were 
frozen up for weeks yet they established a rotation 
by which they sent as much or as little as suited 
them, and shipped it how or when they pleased 
They held levees, attended by crowds, who, admitted 
one by one, ahnost implored them to fonvai’d their 

• Mr Sandaru, the fatliei of the Lirerpool and Manchester hue, pioved that 
the canal earners had raised the freight of corn from 6s 8ti to 12s 6rf per ton, 
and that of cotton from 6s 8d to 15s , and that the freight in 1822 was throe 
times what it was in 1795 
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goods One firm was thus limited by the supicme 
wisdom of the canal managers to sixty or seieiity 
bags a day The effects were really disastrous 
mills stood still for want of material, machines 
were stopped for lack of food. Of 5,000 feet of 
pine timber requiicd in Manchester by one house, 
2,000 remained unshipped from November, 1824, 
to March, 1825 Eveiy large concern was com- 
pelled to keep an extra clerk in consequence of 
the scarcity of conveyance In addition to the diffi- 
culty of conveying at all, another feature was the 
extreme slowness of communication. The average 
time of one company was four days, of another 
thirty-six hours, and it is on record that it some- 
times occupied a longer period from Liverpool 
to Manchester, than from Liverpool to New Yoik, 
while the commodity, although conveyed across 
the Atlantic in twenty-one days, was often kept 
six weeks in the docks and warehouses of Liverpool 
before it could be conveyed to Manchester. “ I 
took so much for you yestei’day, and I can only 
take so much to-day,” was the reply when an 
urgent demand was made One company would 
not take timber at all , another would only take 
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a particulai’ sort ; a third extended its prohibitions 
to wheat A peculiar kind of cotton was objected to 
by all because it was of great bulk. They limited the 
quantity , they appointed the time , until the diffi- 
culties of transit became a public talk, and the 
abuse of power a public trouble The Exchange of 
Liverpool resounded with merchants’ complaints, 
the counting-houses of Manchester re-echoed the 
murmurs of manufacturers The moral and material 
evil which occurred, when, owing to the absence 
of supplies, thousands of operatives were thrown 
out of a day’s wages m some laige mill, must by 
its political importance and its personal mjury, 
account for the strong increasing dishke to the 
agents of the canal proprietors Even in 1792 
the conveyance for timber had been found insuffi- 
cient, and m 1822 the quantity imported was double. 
The difficulty of moving it created a positive nui- 
sance, which only the police of Manchester could 
treat. The public thoroughfares were encumbered 
with it , the quays were loaded with it , the crowded 
streets of that great commercial town were often 
impassable, owing to the carts and carriages which 
conveyed it, but which could find no legal resting 
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place for tlieir burden It was sometimes dojjosltcd 
so long on the shore that the owners were fined, 
while corn, of all articles the most impoitant, was 
bonded and injured by being kept warehoused in 
one place, because it could not be sent to the 
other. These pictures are not exaggerated, they 
are not even highly coloured, Mr. Husldsson, our 
early free tiade minister, confirmed these assertions, 
and was cognisant of the mischief when he said 
in the House of Commons that, “ Cotton was 
detained a fortnight at Liverpool, while the Man- 
chester manufacturers were obliged to suspend their 
labours, and goods manufactured at Manchester 
for foreign markets could not be tiansmitted in 
tune, on account of the tardy conveyance,” 

Various attempts were made to supersede the 
necessity of the canal, and men submitted to send 
their most valuable goods on the open road, exposed 
to pillage and plunder, rather than submit to 
the delay Bemonstrances being met by mdeness, 
it became perceptible to all that something must 
be done, and that the facilities of tiunsit between 
Liverpool and Manchester must be improved, if 
those gieat places vrere to retain their relative 
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impoitance It was obvious to every thinking 
man that the gentlemen of Manchestei — ^whose 
very names were synonymous with mtelligent adven- 
'ture — must feel indignant at the trouble they expe- 
iieneed and the treatment they received , and there 
seems a decided fatuity m the indilfeience of the 
canal owners towards such poweiful opponents 
The great duke who originated the canals would 
have behaved othemise That he knew the danger 
which environed his beloved property is evident. 
“ They will last my time,” he said , “ but I see 
mischief in these tramioads ” It was a sen- 

tence spoken with that spuit of foiethought which 
had produced canals, and which would at a later 
period, had he hved, have made the duke one of 
the most strenuous supporters of the lailway 

Such w^as the pecuhar position of Manchester 
and Liverpool when Thomas Gray went to the 
principal inhabitants and m*gcd them to take the 
new mode of locomotion into their consideration* 
The book which bears his name, published at this 
period, is remarkable for its foresight, but the 
energy with which he pressed and pushed the 
doctrines he taught was more so. The title of 

G 
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lub work was as follows — “ ObservaUoiib on a 
general iron railway, or land stcam-convcyance, to 
supersede the necessity of hoiscs in all public 
vclucles; showing its vast superiority in evciy 
i*espect over aU the present pitiful methods of con- 
veyance by turnpike-roads, canals, and coasting 
tradeis. Containing eveiy species of iiilormation 
relative to railroads and locomotive engines By 
Thomas Gray. 

Ko speed mth tlii« can fleetest horse oompare, 

Ko weight like this canal or vessel bear , 

As this will oommeroe every way promote, 

To this let sons of oommcioe grant then vote ” 

A similar confidence is expressed in the volume. 
There was no wavenng and theie was no hesitation. 
“No obstacles,” said the preface, confidently, “ can 
long impede what is found essential to the general 
welfare ” The plan would supersede the necessity 
of horse-power in aU puhhc waggons, stage-coaches, 
and post-chaises By the estabhshment of a general 
iron railway m a direct Ime, the distance between 
the capital and the manufacturing districts and 
principal cities might be reduced one quarter, 
and in many coses one-third, instead of the ridi- 
culously winding course the stage and mail-coaches 
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then daily ran. The permanent pio&peiity which 
would arise to commeice from this lapid commu- 
nication would soon he felt in cveiy coiner of the 
United Kingdom The mails fiom London to Man- 
chester and Liveipool might be conveyed within 
the space of twelve hours, and those to Glasgow 
and Edinburgh within twenty-four The faimcr 
would likewise greatly participate in this national 
improvement The land now leqmred to pioduco 
food for his hoises might be cultivated to produce 
something far moie prohtable The vuiious pioduets 
of the farm, as well as live stock of eveiy description, 
might be conveyed to any maikct, in one half 
the tune, at half the expense now incuried. 

“ If a public meeting were convened by the wealthy 
merchants and capitalists of the metropolis, the 
example would soon be followed in the manufacturing 
districts and principal cities, and the many millions 
now annually squandered in purchasing and feeding 
unnecessary horses, might be divided by the holdei's 
of shares in a general iron railway company, and 
in the numerous branch compames which would bo 
established tliroughout the United Kingdom ” 

The ti’ouble which this enthusiast took is woitliy 
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of remembrance In 1820 and 1821 be memorialised 
Lord Sidmouth In 1822 he sent bvc sopauite 
petitions to as many inmisteis of state In 1823 
lie agam addressed them, m 1824 he petitioned 
the lord mayor and corporation of the city of London, 
from whom, however, as horn the others, he met with 
httle or no practical attention 

For some time the name of Gray was associated 
in the minds of those who thought on the subject 
with the idea of a clever, cunous man, who having no 
capital of his own, was wilhng to employ the capital 
of others for his own benefit It is probable that 
the enthusiast was not lemarkable for caution , that 
he possessed a mono-mama on his favourite subject 
is mdisputable “About twenty years ago,” says 
Mr Howitt in one of his delightful books, “Mi. 
Thomas Gray, then, like myself, residing m Not- 
tingham, used to be noted for what was considered 
a whimsical ciotchct, namely, that a gcneial system 
of iron railways might and ought to be laid down, 
on which trams of carnages drawn by locomotive 
steam-engines should run, and thus supersede 
the use of coaches, and also, in a great measm’e, 
canal-boats and stage-waggons for goods. T his 
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scheme, it was said, had for years completely taken 
possession of and absorbed Mr Gray’s whole mind , 
that it was the one great and incessant subject 
of his thoughts and conversation , that begin when 
you would, on whatever subject — the weather, the 
news, the political movements of the day — ^it would 
not he many minutes before, with Thomas Gray, 
you would be enveloped with steam, listening to 
a harangue on a geneial non railway Of course 
Thomas Gray was looked on as httle better than a 
madman, a crotchetty fellow, a dreamei, a builder of 
castles in the air, one of the race of discoverers of the 
elixir of life, the philosopher’s stone, the perpetual 
motion "With one consent he was voted an into- 
lerable bore. Thomas Gray and myself came in 
contact, and true enough he soon broke out on 
this railway topic visions of railways running all 
over the kingdom, conveying thousands of people 
and hundreds of thousands of tons of goods at a 
good round trot ; coaches and coachmen annihilated , 
canals covered with duckweed, enormous fortunes 
made by good speculations, being talked of as sober 
realities that were to be ” 

But other claimants have arisen to the pioneer- 
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ship of the rail at this parlicnilar juncture and 
the friends of "William James, of Snowford Manoi, 
assert that he was the only successful agitator 
of the subject — ^the first person who gave the 
impulse hy which the movement was commenced 
But, notwithstanding this, and although the last 
reserve of his fortune was declared to have been 
expended on the project of the railway system, 
although he himself said he puisned the cause 
“ with a missionary’s zeal, though not with a mis- 
sionary’s salary,” it is the writer’s conviction that 
he followed rather than led, availing himself of a 
public feeling instead of instilling a public taste * 
That he adopted the idea of a Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway fi-om or about the same time with 
Gray, that he was the first who absolutely sur- 
veyed the ground between these two important towns, 
that he sufiered pecuniarily, that he drew attention 
to the scheme, and endured mortifications similar 
to those of his exemplar, cannot be doubted. In 
1822 the above survey between these two places 
was made under the auspices of Mr. Sandars, 

• Thj gontlemttn alao proposed the London, Boohester, and Shoroham rad- 
■way in 1826 It n as to bo orked by locoinoaves, and was assisted by bis pen 
in the shape of a pamphlet. 
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vho was gicatly disposed to assist the system 
which promised so much This, though exe- 
cuted by Mr James, was for various icasoiis aban- 
doned hut these facts are due to the memory 
of the Loid of Snowford Manor, and the services 
of Mr James will be appreciated when it is said 
that in a testimonial, intended to benefit the chil- 
dien of this gentleman — signed, too, by the prin- 
cipal engineers of the day, mcludmg the names of 
Stephenson, Rennie, and Biunel — it is stated that 
his pecuniary saciifices entitled his family “not 
only to public sympathy, but also to compensation, 
it being an acknowledged fact that to their father’s 
labours the public were indebted for the estabhsh- 
ment of the railway system ’’ 

The claims of Mr Gray and Mr James have 
been well and variously urged their partisans have 
persisted in looking only on one side of the shield , 
and while the friends of Mr Gray have repudiated 
the claims of Mr James, the suppoiters of Mr. 
James have thrown doubts upon the ongmahty of 
Mr, Gray. The following is one claim entered • — 
“Mr W James of London, was the actual ori- 
ginator of the railway system, by his proposing a 
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line from Strallord to Birmingham, and siihsoquciitly 
hy Ills more grand piojeet, the Maiichcbtci and 
Liverpool line William Jaiiics m Ins letter to 
the Piinoe Regent m 1815, shows that he enter- 
tained the idea of lapid locomotion by steam and 
other agents William James was ically the leader 
and the only successful agitator of the subject, the 
first person who gave the impulse hy which the 
movement was commenced No one could have 
succeeded in that undertaking but such an one as 
William James, who all his hfe had been accustomed 
to struggle with, and execute difficult projects, 
who possessed a wide connection with the nobihty 
and great landed proprietors, with whom he was 
accustomed to mix To William James belongs 
the merit of being its earliest agitator in all parts 
of the kingdom, in making the survey of the first 
hne, in organising the first company, and lodging 
the first reports and plans of the Manchester and 
Liverpool railway, and he had done much in expe- 
riments and surveys in various places, hut without 
patronage, at his own expense.” 

There is little doubt in the writer’s mind that 
Gray was, to all practical intents and purposes. 
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the pioneer of the railway Although he was neither 
the inventor nor the improver, he was the adapter , 
although, as it has been seen, the principle of the 
locomotive was in operation at vaiious collieries, 
and although the idea which possessed Gray’s mind, 
as it originated from his visit to these places, had 
also occupied the thoughts of many others — among 
them Sir Richard Phillips — ^yet the application of 
the pnnciple to public transit, the patience with 
which the facts weie investigated, and the wisdom 
with which they weie brought to bear upon the 
new theory, rests with Thomas Gray * 


* The following oloim, nude by our German fnenda, must bo left to the 
judgment of the reader — 

“It appears that the original inventor of the railroad system was the lute 
principal engineer, Mr Friedencba, son of a miner in that part of the Herrynian 
distiict which bolongs to Hanover Bis talent for mechanics was soon perceived 
by an influential gentleman, who solicited the Hanoveiian government to furnish 
him with the meuiie for increasing his practical knowledge in mechanics, and 
generally cultivating his mind by a tour though Em ope The request was 
granted, and young Enedcrichs set out on a tour of several years Two of them 
he spent m the salt mines of Gallicia, and it was there that the thought occuned 
to him of constructing a new machine fui the casici convey ance of haavy loads 
Certain circumstances compelled Enederichs to considei his plan of a new con- 
veyance, and ho Anally invented non lails (exactly as they still are in use), a 
locomotive engine, and a cart to run fiom the pit to the silver smclting-houso 
The carl is a four-wheeled one, and on its frame is placed a wooden chest, which 
may he filled up with minerals to the weight of from 60 to 80 cwt The 
guide sits before the chest, just as the coachman aits on the driving-box, 
by pressure he is enabled to direct the cart, and also to arrest it at any time, 
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But honour is due to all lie \\ho m his chauiboi* 
or study watches through the nuduiglit hour in 
the inspiration of a great idea, and he who, witnessing 
the steam ascend, fiist thinks of its application 
to scientific puiposes, must alike he named with 
praise Nor is that gieat mechanical genius which 
gave a vigoi’ous life to the locomotive , or that 
earnest unsubdued spiiit which combated with the 
prejudiced and convinced the capitalist , or that 
determined man who, in his desire for the public 
benefit, made surveys and urged schemes, less worthy 
of honour It is much to conceive a new idea, 
it is much to diffuse that idea throughout the land , 
it is much to apply a new theory to an established 
power , and it is, indeed, much to devote a life to 

however fast it may run The ariangcmont is so cortam and safe, that to the 
present day no aouident has ocouned Iho loromoUve ongino is all of iron 
When, in 1811 , the King and Clueen of Westphalia visited the Ilorrynian diatntt, 
the direotor of mines lansed a cainago of the invention of Mi Priedoiu.ha 
to bo fitted up for an exclusion , the king, attended by ten gentlemen of his 
court, mounted the first vohiUc, and the queen, attended by the ladies of her 
suite, stepped into the second carnage, whieh closely follon od the first They 
started at the same time, and the distance which usually occupied forty-five mmutes 
took only file This invention was tiausferred to England, where Mr Thomas 
Gray, of Exeter, advocated it zealously Tho simple foot that Mr Eriedeiichs 
having invented the raiboad system, and communicated his invention to an Eng- 
Lsh gontlcman, was all along known among the mhabitants of the Herrynian 
district and the adjacent country. Wooden rails weie never used in the above 
distiiot. 
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the pioijagation of a public principle All these 
things "were done by men who will long be remem- 
bered The brass on the wayside is not so lasting 
as their reputation The names of Anderson, of 
James, of Gray, will not be readily forgotten ; 
that of George Stephenson is honoured in the 
present , and at some fai-off peiiod, when the “ tra- 
veller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of 
London-bndge to sketch the ruins of St Paul’s;”* 
when the gigantic works, dark tunnels, stupendous 
budges, and massive excavations of a dead and 
decayed nation shall excite the wonder and move 
the admiration of a new race, it is not impossible 
that George Stephenson may be to them, as Cadmus 
was to the elder world, a myth and mystery , his origin 
lost in the uncertain past, while his memoiy is an 
object of reveiend respect, if not of religious worship. 


* Macaulay s Cntiial and Hiatontal Essays. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EATlLTFflT PltOTOSAL TOTt TUB LlVBIU*OOIi Al?3> MANCIII ST BR RAILWAY - OP- 
POfilTlOK OP THE OAIIAL PKOPIlILTaRS— FIRST PROSllLlCS OP Tllh NI W 
COMPAJnr — ITS CONTENTS— PBOCLEOIliGS IN P iRLIASIl NT — MR, HUSKIS- 
SON’s OPINION OP TUB PROJECT —MODFRATTOV OP PIlC PROTECTORS — 
PEARS OP THE PCBLIO —OPINIONS OP THR PHE8H — 1>1 PPNCE OP THEM — 
OinNIONS OP SODTHBT AKD •WORDSWOUTIL— OPPOSITION IN COMMITTLE.— 
ABCrSK OP MR. STEPHENSON 

It has been said that the first survey for the first 
railroad was made in 1822, by Mr James, who, 
adopting about the same period a similar idea to 
that of Gray, considered that locomotive engines 
might he successfully employed on a railway appli- 
cable to commercial purposes. It is not to be 
supposed that such a town as Manchester would 
long submit to the arbitrary eontroul of the canal 
companies , and the insufficiency of the existing 
modes of conveyance for the mcreased commerce 
between Liverpool and Manchester, together with 
the absolute monopoly enjoyed by the three canal 
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interests, induced seveial gentlemen to lend their 
countenance and aid to any scheme which promised 
to rid them of so unsuftciahle a tyianny. Foremost 
among them was Mr Sandars, of Liveipool, who, 
when Mr James was introduced to him, exhibiting 
his drawings and explaining the working of the 
locomotive, treated him with all the attention he 
deserved That it was not cold, or lukewarm, 
may be judged from the fact that, when James 
offered to make a piehminary survey of the country 
for £10 a mile, Mr Sandars at once agreed to 
pay the £300 necessaiy to complete the entire dis- 
tance The agreement was entered mto, the survey 
was made , and well may the friends of Mr Sandars 
claim for him the title of “ father and founder of 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway.” 

The scheme was, however, temporarily abandoned , 
partly on account of the engineering difficulties, 
and partly because the opposition of the land- 
holders was excited by the canal proprietors, who 
delaying until too late a reduction of their charges, 
the only opposition that could be effectual, found, 
when they could not avoid it, that they had made 
a great mistake. 
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At length the fate of the canal was sealed. The 
annoyance to which the coiniucicc ol Liverpool 
had been subjected, the difhciilties which the manu- 
facturers encountered, the pecuniaiy loss, and the 
mental nutation, together, probably, with a great 
increase of unemployed capital, combined to bung 
about the first phase of that extraordinary change 
in locomotion which is not even now fully deve- 
loped. A declaiation was signed by one hundred 
and fifty of the leading merchants that a new line 
of conveyance was absolutely necessary. A meeting 
was convened at Liverpool to consider the preli- 
minaries and the practicabihty of the plan. A 
railway was determined on, and a subscnption 
entered into to defiay expenses A committee was 
then formed , but as they were anxious, if possible, 
not to quarrel with the canal proprietors, provided 
only they could obtam proper business facilities, 
a formal application was made to the agent to 
reduce the charges and increase the accommoda- 
tion. The application pioved vain , an unqualified 
refusal was given, and the committee retned Dis- 
appointed. but not dismayed, they returned to the 
chai’ge. The agent was then mformed, that if no 
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.extra assistance weie given by the canal, the capi- 
talists of Manchester and Liverpool were piepared 
to form a railway between the two towns The 
assertion was probably disbchevcd, or the power 
doubted A railway was a lund of fable It had 
been talked of until it became a tradition When, 
therefore, an offer of shares in the new undertaking 
was made to the canal agent, his answer, owing, 
probably to the above feeling, manifested as much 
Ignorance of a railroad as it did insolence towards 
the proposers. “ All or none,” was his contemptuous 
leply “ They scouted,” says a writer of the time, 
“ the very notion of the smallest reduction , they 
w^allowed in their dividends with a confidence that 
must always be impolitic and piesumptuous , when 
not perfectly secuie, they engendered the elements 
of that opposition they at first ridiculed, but now 
respect, and they fritteied away their concession 
in a manner that excited the muth of their opponents 
and the pity of their friends ” “ The fact is noto- 

rious,” wrote another, “ that the manner in which 
irresponsible power had for some time been exercised, 
accelerated a crisis which might have been delayed ” 
Great feai* and confusion of mind feU upon canal 
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proprietors , nor was the coach owner particularly 
happy with the prospect which opened before him 
The 29th Octobei, 1824, was the date attached 
to the first piospectus of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway company, and that prospectus, in 
the calmness of its utterance and the almost dignity 
of its tone, formed a marked contiast to many 
which have succeeded it. The opposition of the 
landowner was alluded to and deprecated. “The 
load,” said the document, “does not approach 
within about a mile and a half of the residence of 
the Earl of Sefton, and traverses the Earl of Derby’s 
property over baiTen mosses, passing about two 
miles from the haU ” The first names in the dis- 
trict were attached to it, and “the importance to 
a commercial state of a safe and cheap mode of 
transit for meichandise,” was made a prominent 
consideration. “It is competition that is wanted, 
and the proof of this assertion may be deduced 
from the fact that shares m the old Quay navi- 
gation, of which the onginal cost was £70, have 
been sold as high as £1,250.” “The canal establish- 
ments are inadequate to the great object to be 
accomplished — the regulai’ and punctual convev- 
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iince of goods at all seasons and periods In the 
summer time there is frequently a deficiency of 
water, obliging boats to go only half loaded In 
winter they are sometimes locked up for weeks 
together ” The total quantity of merchandise 
passing between Liverpool and Manchester was 
estimated at 1,200 tons a day, of which the 
average time of passage was tlurty-six hours, and 
the average charge 1 5s a ton The astonish- 
ing feet already given to the reader, tliat goods 
were fi'equently brought across the Atlantic from 
New York to Liveipool m twenty-one days, wlule 
cotton had been longer on its passage from Liver- 
pool to Manchester, was solemnly recorded And, 
pursued the paper, “ By the projected railroad, the 
transit of merchandise between Liverpool and Man- 
chester will be effected m four or five hours, and 
the charge will be i educed one-third Here then 
will be accomphbhed an immense pecuniary saving 
to the public, over and above what is perhaps more 
important-— economy of time Nor must we esti- 
mate this saving merely by its nominal amount, 
whether in money or m time, it will afiord a 
stimulus to the productive industiy of the country i 

H 
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it Will give a new impulse to the powers of accu..^ 
mulation, the value and importance of which can 
he fully understood only by those who are aware 
how seriously commerce may he impeded by petty 
restrictions, and how commeicial enterprise is en- 
couraged and promoted by an adherence to fair 
competition and free tiade ” 

The principle, theiefore, on which the countiy 
was mvited to co-operate in the great experiment, 
was the public good It was a principle at which 
the canal propnetors scofied, and which the coach 
propiietors ridiculed 

The estimated expense of the entire hne was 
given at £400,000 ; and the passenger traffic — ^that 
traffic which has formed so moi’ked a feature m 
railroads — ^was cautiously alluded to “ Moreover,” 
continued the prospectus on this point, “ as a cheap 
and expeditious means of conveyance for travelleis, 
the railway holds out the fair prospect of a public 
accommodation which cannot he immediately ascer- 
tained ” 

This prospectus created great interest. The excite- 
ment which vfas pievalent throughout England at 
the peiiod, the freedom with wliich money was 
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invested in foieign mines and foreign loans, in 
domestic milk companies, and domestic ■ambrclla 
societies, was an additional assistance to those who 
were promoting the project, and the shares weie 
taken without difhculty The line previously ex- 
amined by Ml James was abandoned, and Mr. 
George Stephenson was employed to make a new 
survey An apphcatiou was immediately made to 
the House of Commons to giant a biU, and a most 
detei mined opposition ensued eveiy clause of that 
gieat aigument was opposed , eveiy fallacy which 
had been lefuted was again repeated, facts weie 
most obstmately mis-stated, and falsehoods con- 
fidently asserted as facts The bill was aigued 
against by one gentleman, “ because there were already 
three canals between Liverpool and Maiichestei 
They weie rival companies, interested in opposing 
each other, and the competition produced a reduc- 
tion of lates It would interfere with private pro- 
perty. He knew one individual whose land was 
bounded by a canal on one side, and by the high 
road on another, and now they were gomg to 
run the railway through the centre of his estate ” 
This logical reason why the proposed railway hill 
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should not become the law of the land was pro- 
bably conclusive only to canal propnetors and to 
the honourable member himself Mr Huskisson 
said, and the remaik is woithy notice, coming 
from tins eminent man, “ that the promoters of 
the scheme had a higher object than the mere 
accumulation of wealth through this channel. They 
would render a great commercial benefit to this 
countiy The subscribers were the mei chants, 
bankers, tiadcrs, and manufacturers of Liverpool 
and Manchester. They had agreed that no person 
should hold more than ten shares each He had 
seen the parties interested, and they had declared 
they were willing to limit the amount of dividends 
to ten per cent , and that they would be perfectly 
satisfied with five per cent ” 

"When the canal companies saw that the railway 
was likely to become what has since been teinied 
a gi-eat fact, a wonderful change took place Their 
fear conquered their pride, and they attempted to pro- 
pitiate the merchant They, who once had laughed 
at such an apphcation, now lowered their chai’ges. 
They, who once had haughtily declared it to be 
impossible, now increased then’ accommodation. 
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One canal company olTeied to reduce its length 
thiee miles out of forty-two, at an expense of many 
thousands of pounds They saw now, as the father 
of canals had seen half a century before, “mischief 

in those tramroads ” But despite of this, though 

they deprecated where they once had dehed, they 
found their efforts vain, and their offers of accom- 
modation too late 

The lailway was determined on , and every interest, 
direct or indiicct, which the canal proprietary, as 
influential, perhaps, as any company that ever 
existed, could exert, was brought to bear on their 
foimidable and fetal opponents Next to the 
canal owner, the most important opposition was 
naturally expected from the landholder, and by 
both interests every art was used to produce an 
eflectual hindrance Every report which could pio- 
mote a prejudice, every rumour which could affect 
a principle, was spread The country gentleman 
was told that the smoke would kill the buds as 
they passed over the locomotive. The public were 
informed that the weight of the engine would 
prevent its moving, and the manufacturer was told 
that the sparks from its chimney would brnn his 
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goods The passenger was frightened by the assei'- 
tion that life and limb would be endangered Eldeily 
gentlemen w^ere toitured with the notion that they 
would be run over Ladies were alarmed at the 
thought that their horses would take flight. Foxes 
and pheasants weie to cease in the ncighbouihood 
of a railway The race of hoises was to be extin- 
guished Farmers were possessed with the idea 
that oats and hay would no more be marketable 
produce, cattle would start and throw then* iiders, 
cows even, it was said, would cease to yield them 
milk in the neighbourhood of one of these infeinal 
machines 

The provincial and metropolitan press were busied 
with argumentative articles The Birmingham Gazette 
of 6th December, 1824, invited opposition in an 
advertisement bearing sixty-three signatures ; which, 
when subjected to a severe examination, proved 
to be in the pioportion of eighteen landowners and 
canal proprietors, to forty-five of their tenants 
The Leeds, and Liverpool, the Birmingham, and 
other coiporations, called on every navigation com- 
pany in the kingdom to oppose railways wherever 
contemplated The Quarterly — and it is most 
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important to examine the views of these expo- 
nents of public opimon — wrote in 1825, “ The 
gross exaggeration of the powers of the locomotive 
steam-engine, or, to spcalc more plainly, the steam- 
carriage, may delude for a time, hut must end 
in the mortification of those concerned * * * It 
is certainly some consolation to those who aie to 
be whu'led at the mte of eighteen or twenty miles 
an hour, hy means of the high-pressure engine, 
to he told that they are in no danger of being 
sea-sick while they are on shore, that they are 
not to be scalded to death nor drowned by the 
bursting of the boiler, and that they need not mind 
being shot by the scattered fragments, or dashed 
in pieces by the fiying off, or the brealang, of a 
wheel But with all these assurances we should 
as soon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off by one of Congreve’s 
ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy 
of such a machine going at such a rate * * * We 
will back old father Thames against the Woolwich 
railway for any sum ” 

Such were the opinions of the disbelievers, nor 
were some who were .favourable much moie pro- 
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pitious in their views anxious not to excite too 
great a hope, they tended to produce depiession 
Thus, “ it IS far from my wish,” said Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, “to promulgate to the world that the iidi- 
culous expectations, or rather professions, of the 
enthusiast speculator will be leahsed, and that we 
shall see engines travelling at the rate of twelve, 
sixteen, eighteen, or twenty miles an hour Nothing 
could do more harm towaids their general adoption 
and improvement than the promulgation of such 
nonsense ” 

These opinions were thoroughly justified by the 
existing state of mechamcal science in companson 
with the difficulties to be overcome. The reviewer 
was not alone in his opinion He was supported 
by scientific men, who denounced raihoads as wild 
and visionary ; but it has become a habit with most 
writers to quote the opmions of the press generally, 
and the above paragiaph m particular, as evidence 
of a remarkable want of foresight It must be 
remembered, however, that the penod was one of 
intense excitement, that bad, base men were pro- 
jecting companies under any and every pretence; 
that schemes were proposed and capital called for 
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under circumstances which made every thinking 
pel son watchful It was at this peiiod that railways 
were schemed for eveiy county in England, and 
that some one, far in advance of that day, projected 
an iron way fiom Dover to Calais. The wants 
and wishes of every class were addressed with spe- 
cious and special care. The pubhc was tempted to 
throw its money after delusive schemes, and it 
became a peremptory duty of the press to caution 
that puhhc against projects, which, appearing to 
addiess themselves to reason, were only ht subjects 
for ridicule The proposal of an iron road, of cai’- 
riages moving by steam, of thirty miles an horn*, 
of excavated rocks, of deep cuttings, of high em- 
bankments, of long tunnels, of tremulous bogs 
bearing gigantic weights, of effects produced in two 
hours which sometimes occupied two weeks, appeared 
both false and frivolous For the reviewer to 
have ai’gued differently, would have required the 
gift of prophecy or the practical power of a Ste- 
phenson At any rate the opinions expressed were 
honest ', and, therefore, honourable to all save those 
who, making them the subject of a disingenuous 
ridicule, evidence their wit at the expense of their 
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■wisdom. The ideas of Mr Wood and the Qiiaiteihj 
levie'wer -were then the ideas of nearly the whole 
world They remained the geneial opinion for a 
long period It will be seen that, ten ycais after 
this, the indignation of the many descended upon 
railroads , that when even they had become an 
established fact, and when they had changed the 
face of the land, educated, intelligent men were 
not wanting to declare we must return to our old 
established habits. It is a recorded fact that, twenty 
years later, the learnmg of Southey, and the ima- 
ginative power of Wordsworth, only taught the 
former to speak disparagingly of, and the latter to 
vent his indignation in a sonnet on the iron way It 
IS necessary to remember these things as tliis history 
proceeds, that the wrath of the reader may be modi- 
fied by his reason 

When the bill went into committee, the opposition 
was strong and seveie Satire and argument were 
alike brought to bear upon the subject. The -wit- 
nesses weie subjected to a severe cross examination , 
Mr Stephenson was attacked with an undeserved 
severity , the claims of the land-owner were placed in 
a prominent position, the locomotive was laughed 
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at, the speed was denied, and the Exchange of 
Liverpool denounced for having aided and abetted so 
preposterous a plan. “It was the most ahsuid 
scheme that ever entered the head of man to con- 
ceive ” “ Public profit,” said another, “ is always 

the plea for private benefit” Another “would 
sooner give £10,000 than have the steam-engines 
come puffing near him ” A thud declared it 
afforded no practical advantage over a canal. “ If 
this railroad is to be made,” said a fourth, with a 
bathos rarely equalled, “we must quit the place 
where we have lived so long and happily , we must 
leave it — ^we must go away ” 

Vegetation, it was prophesied, would cease wherever 
the locomotive passed The value of land would 
be lowered by it , the market gardener would be 
rumed by it The canal could carry goods cheaper 
Steam would vanish before storm and frost , property 
would be deteriorated near a station. It was called 
the greatest draught upon human credulity ever 
heal’d of. It was erroneous, impracticable, and 
unjust It was a great and scandalous attack on 
pnvate property, upon public gi’ounds. The most 
contradictory reports were cunent. Prejudice rode 
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paramount, and while one class was informed that 
the locomotive would travel so fast that lifo and 
limb would he endangeied, another was told that it 
would be too heavy to travel at all 

A great point with the disafiected was Chatmoss 
Over this wavenng, ticmbhng place the locomotive 
was to travel There was nothing, said the opposi- 
tion, but long, sedgy gi’ass to prevent it fiom 
sinking to the shades of eternal night No engineer 
111 his senses would tiy to make a railroad thiough 
Chatmoss , and if this biE were got, another would 
be required to emerge from it It was an immense 
mass of pulp, which swelled in wet and sunk in dry 
weather. 

But the most vehement abuse was bestowed upon 
Mr Stephenson , the most virulent opposition reserved 
for him and the following extracts from a mass 
of gross assertion is a curious specimen of the 
liberality of feeling which attends the promoter 
of a new scheme He was said to be utterly 
devoid of common sense. He was taunted with at- 
tempting an impossible ditch by an impossible railway , 
with making schemes without seeing the difficulties , 
with being industiious only to deceive, with being 
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anxious to get everything but the truth " I say,” 
said one, “he never had a plan, I do not believe 
he IS capable of making one His is a mind 
perpetually fluctuating between opposite difliculties , 
he neither knows whether he is to make budges 
over roads or rivers or of one size or another, 
or to make embankments, or cuttings, or inclined 
planes, or in what way the thing is to earned into 
effect.” 

“ Mr Stephenson speaks of an arch which is 
to cost £375 How high is it to be''? He does 
not know At what late per yard? He cannot 
tell Whenever a difliculty is pressed, as in the 
case of the tunnels, he gets out of it at one end , and 
when you try to catch him there, he gets out at 
the other ” He had embankments wheie he should 
have had cuttings , he had cuttings where he 
should have had embankments So great a spe- 
amen of rashness and ignorance was never before 
exhibited There was a shuffling manner of going 
into the whole of his estimates. There was nothing 
to which he would not bend himself, nothmg to which 
he would stick 

Such were a few of the personal expressions of 
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wratli towards Mr Stephenson , and the locomotn'e 
came in for its share Expeditious it could not 
be, whenever “ Providence in Lancashire sent mizzling 
weather ” The wind, if highei than usual, would 
prevent it from ininning, the ram would stop it, 
the snow would upset it It was quite idle and 
absuid to say the present scheme could be carried 
into execution under any cfrcumstances or in any 
way The subscribers would lose all their money; 
the scheme was bottomed on deception and fallacy 
They would not go so fast as the canal or so 
safe as the coach The engine would burst, and the 
wheels would fly off 

The most dangerous and important opposition, 
however, was that which pioved eirors m the 
sections and sui-veys of Mr. Stephenson , and though 
that gentleman candidly allowed that they were so, 
it was a most important featm-e in an examination 
on which the fate of the biU depended. The diffi- 
culties thrown in his way must be accepted as 
the defence. Although by their resistance they 
drove him to take his suiwey seci’etly, they did 
not hesitate to charge him with the consequences 
of theii own opposition. He had “ ti’odden down the 
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com of widows,” he had “ destroj'-ed the strawberry- 
beds of gardeners,” he had “ committed trespasses,” 
he had “ violated private lights ” He was thieatened 
by peers, he was attempted ” to be ducked ” by 
commoneis With such difficulties in his path, the 
wonder is not that his survey vas mcoriect, but that 
he was able to take one at all 

Mr Stephenson said, in after times, that he was 
scai’cely in the witness-box befoie he wished himself 
well out The picture of such a mind exposed to 
vulgai taunts, to sneeis, to satiie, is painful, yet 
instructive The professional pathos of counsel, the 
jaigon of men ciammcd foi a purpose, the free and 
fluent speech of those who were paid to 

Mate the woisc appear the better oauso, 

must have filled the mind of Mr Stephenson with pity 
allied to contempt Nor is it to be wondered at, that 
the “ untaught, inarticulate genius,” as he has been 
finely called, stood confounded before the class which 
opposed him. But be it remembeied that, if he 
hesitated, it was from depth and not from shallowness 
of thought, it was because he feared to astonish 
rather than feared to inform his heaiers Let it 
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be lemembered, too, that he had to accommodate 
his language to his listeners , that his du'ectors 
implored him not to express fully his opinion , that 
even when, in obedience to their wishes, he only 
recommended a speed of eight miles an hour with 
twenty tons, and four miles with foity tons, the 
committee deemed him mad, and the counsel ridi- 
culed him, that he was sneered at as a visionary 
and pitied as a lunatic The bill failed A discussion 
of thirty-seven days in the committee of the House 
of Commons was closed by the two first clauses 
being negatived 

It IS both curious and interesting to look back 
on the state of pubhc opinion and the lassitude 
of pubhc feehng The world of England would 
not beheve in railways, and a small proprietary 
was foicing it on them And so it ever is , the 
lew fight the battle, the many claim the benefit 
Fioin Ins obscure home the student emits the first 
lay of light, and he is called a dreamer. In his 
workshop, or at his loom, the mechanical genius 
broods over the thought, applies it mentally, spends 
Ins last shilling on it, and dies ere he has been 
able to offer it to the world. It comes into the 
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possession of one contemptuously pronounced a 
projector, who sees its value and seizes on the 
idea he passes his time in waiting on the capi- 
talist, in exhibiting its uses, in showing its profits 
The monied man assists , a company is formed , 
efforts to penetrate the apathy of the pubhc aie 
made. The opposition of the interested is neutral- 
ised The world is told that a great and beneficial 
change is at hand, but, indifferent to that which 
it cannot comprehend, it shouts the hackneyed 
cry of innovation The shiewd, sagacious merchant 
employs the pamphlet and the pi ess, he has given 
his capital, and there is no pause Onward, silently 
and surely, the good cause speeds, unheai’d-of oi 
uncared-for by the many, but stdl day by day 
increasing, until the discovery is perfected, the 
invention is complete, and the public rejoice in 
the good which they lately abused It is thus 
with all om’ gi'eat mventions, thus with all that 
graces the person or gratifies the taste, thus with 
all which gives a comfort to the poorest or a luxuiy 
to the richest home and the mventor, the adapter, 
the capitalist, are all links in one gieat chain of 
human good To all and each belong the several 
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meeds so justly their due, while to the public 
alone belongs an apathetic indifference The writer 
has previously written on the same subject, but 
he feels so acutely for the daik hours of those 
whose doom it is to create in silence and m sad- 
ness, and to project amid ridicule and contempt, 
that he trusts he may be paidoned this digres- 
sion m a volume devoted to the progress of the 
greatest idea of the century. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HtW PSOSPtOTUS ISSUED — MoriTIATION 01 A 0AM AL COJirVKTC — MEW 
SDJIVBY — ODJEOnOMS IK BAUHAMLMI — IIIB BILE PASSED — AMALYSIB OF 
THE BAILWAY DIREOTOBATE — NAMES OV Elltbi AKO 8EC0MD COMMISILE. 
— LOOOMOTITE OHOSPN — PBIZE OPFBICED POK THE BEST LOCOMOTITO — 
OAIMED BY THE llOCKET — 0HATMO88 — HEEBY BOOTH 


The fust attempt m parliament had failed, but 
the directors had lost no jot of heart or hope They 
assembled their Iriends, discussed their difficulties 
calmly, and the more closely the question was can- 
vassed the moie evident it became that railways 
must form the locomotive power of England The 
difficulties thrown in then way were temporaiy, 
but the principle was time Their first eftoits were 
therefore turned to the eiTors discovered in the 
sections and levels These were corrected , attempts 
were also made to soften and subdue the land- 
owners A new prospectus was issued. The estate 
of Lord Sefton, who had opposed the bill, was 
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entirely avoided, while a few detached 6 elds of the 
estate of Lord Derby — “ far removed from the 
Knowlshy domain” — ^weie the only portions dese- 
crated “ The committee have to state,” pursued 
this interesting document, “ that they have spared 
no pains to accommodate the exact route to the 
wishes of propiietors whose estates they cross, by 
removing the road to a distance from the mansions 
of proprietois, and from those poitions of estates 
more particulaily appropiiated to game preserves ” 
But the impoitant part of the document was the 
following ” The opposition of the most powerful 
of the existing establishments has been removed, 
by the Marquis of Stafioid having for himself, and 
those of his family who are beneficially interested 
in the profits of the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, 
become a subscriber to the extent of one thousand 
shares.” 

Thus was the great canal proprietor propitiated, 
and thus was the way paved for success But the 
storm, though subdued, was not entirely silenced 
The streets through which the new ImR was to 
pass arose in a mass against it The old Quay 
company objected because a bridge was to be forpied 
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over the Irwell , the Leeds and Liverpool canal 
resisted because it was to pass under then* stream 
So the streets which objected were avoided, while 
the objection of the companies was subdued by the 
hne neither crossing the canal nor tunnelling the 
river 

When the railway directors detcrmmcd once moie 
to try theu’ fate in pailiament, it was thought 
better, as Mr George Stephenson was comparatively 
unknown, to employ as engineer to the company 
some name bettei known to the woild Geoige 
and John Rennie weie, therefore, invited to the 
post , and being appointed to make a fresh survey, 
the committee, on the recommendation of these gen- 
tlemen, determined to adopt a new route, passmg to 
the south of that surveyed by Mr. Stephenson 
The energy of the proprietors was employed to 
carry this plan into operation. The neccssaiy docu- 
ments were prepai’ed with due diligence , great 
exertion Avas made by the engineeis , and so suc- 
cessful were the operators, that in three months 
the standing orders were comphed A\ith The eriors 
which had been almost unavoidably committed were 
candidly aclinowledged Every sacrifice, save that 
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of honour, was made, to further the gieat scheme , 
the veiy locomotive was tcmpoianly abandoned lather 
than penl the passing of an Act on which so much 
depended , and the inconvenience which in the hist 
survey had been made a subject of complaint, of 
crossing public thoioughfarcs, was removed or obvi- 
ated That the duectors were in earnest was 
proved, that there was no factious feeling on their 
part, is now acknowledged, while all must admu’e 
the moderation with which they appealed to public 
opinion in their new prospectus 

“ It becomes a question of seiious import whether 
this country, which is indebted for so much of her 
wealth, and power, and greatness to the bold and 
judicious application of mechanical science, shall 
now pause in the career of improvement, while it 
IS notorious other nations wdl adopt the means of 
aggrandisement which we reject, whether England 
shall relinquish the high Vantage ground she at 
present possesses, not more with a reference to 
the direct operations of commerce and manufac- 
tures than geneially in the successful apphcation 
of the most important pnnciples of science and 
mt.” 
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When the bill was once moie introduced into 
paihament, an interesting discussion occurred, and 
the objections brought against the innovation were 
given with all the force of senatorial dignity Mi 
Stanley undeitook to prove that the railway would 
take ten houis in its journey, and that the trains 
could only be worked by horses Sir Isaac Coffin 
denounced it as a most flagrant imposition He 
would not consent to see widows’ premises invaded , 
“ and how,” he added, with great and dignified 
feeling, “how would any person like to have a 
railroad under his parlom* window 

It was in vain that Mr Huskisson announced 
his main object to be the destiuction of the over- 
grown monopoly enjoyed by the canals ; and it was 
in vain he informed the members that, whereas 
the canals divided a hundred per cent , the railway 
would be contented with ten. He was met with 
arguments which even Mr Huskisson was unable 
to answer satisfactorily to the recipient 

“ What was to be done,” said his opponent, “ vdtii 
all those who have advanced money in making and 
repairing turnpike-roads ? What with those who 
may still wish to travel in their own or hired cai- 
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nages, after the fashion of their forefatheis ? What 
was to become of coach-makers, and harness-ma- 
kers, coach-masteis, coachmen, inn-keepers, horse- 
breeders and horse-dealers The beauty and comfort of 
country gentlemen’s estates would be destroyed by it 
Was the House aware of the smoke and the noise, 
the hiss and the whirl which locomotive engines, 
passing at the rate of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
would occasion? Neither the cattle ploughing m 
the fields or grazing in the meadows could behold 
them without dismay Lease-holders and tenants, 
agriculturists, graziers, and dairy-raen would all be 
in arms * * * Iron would be raised m price one 
bundled per cent , or, more probably, it would be 
exhausted altogether It would be the greatest 
nuisance, the most complete disturbance of quiet 
and comfort m aU parts of the kingdom, that the 
ingenuity of man could invent.” 

Notwithstanding such verbal and vituperative ob- 
jections, the bill was tins time successful, and the 
directors believing, after matm-e dehberation, that 
Mr Stephenson, fiom his extensive practical know- 
ledge, was most desmable as an engineer, appointed 
him to that important situation, although the survey 
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which had been passed hy parliament had been 
formed by Mr Rennie * 

The hold and business-hke conduct of the com- 
pany had met with its reward, and, to use the 
words of Mr Whishaw in his great statistical volume 
on railways, “ They truly should he numbered among 
England’s benefactors, whose names are recorded in 
the prospectus first issued by this company. So 
great was their zeal m this formidable undertaking, 
that notwithstanding the violent and costly opposi- 
tion which they met with in their first application 
to pailiament, they proceeded with renewed vigour 
during the recess to prcpaie themselves with more 
perfect plans and sections for a second application 
in the following year, so fully were they convinced, 
that though they might incur a vast outlay before 
they could even obtain an act of parliament, then* 
efforts would be crowned with success, and the 
results prove nationally advantageous ” 

The du'ectorate of this railway was composed of 


* Mr Booth states that Messrs Bonoie, if they undertook the suponatendence 
of the works, could only make six visits yearly, of seven or ten days each visit. 
They olaimed also the privilege of naming the icsidont engineer These propo- 
sitions w ere dedmed, and thus onginated what some have termed a gnevance 
towards Mi Bennio 
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men who could scarcely be paralleled in importance 
by any place in the woild, save that which pro- 
duced them The names which were on its list 
w'ere the names of merchants and of manufacturers 
responsible for milhons But great as their pecu- 
niaiy power, their moral and intellectual importance 
equalled it. The firm of Gladstone — a name now 
regarded by England as that of one of hei trusty 
statesmen — gave an assurance that the motto of 
that great local house was “ en avant ” Another 
name, that of Cropper, represented the wealthy inte- 
rest which was founded by Fox, and has since been 
adorned by a Fry The mercantile character of 
this gentleman was only equalled by his private 
character, and the man who, having placed his 
family in the position which was their due, could 
devote Ins entne energy, intellect, and fortune to 
the benefit of others, demands our praise, and 
deserves the honour bestowed upon his memory 
by those who know him. 

The following are the names appended to the 
first and second prospectus.— 
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Committee 


OF 

Liveupool and Manchester Railway. 


Charles Lawience — Chairman 


Lester EUis, 
Bobert Oliidstone, 
John Moss, 
Joseph Sandars, 

Bobert Benson 
H H Birley 
Joseph Bliley 
Henry Booth 
Thomas Shaw Biandrcth 
James Cropper 
John Ewart 
Peter Ewait 
William Garnett 
Biobard Hoiiisun 
Thomas Headlam 
Adam Hodgson 


Deputy Chairmen. 

Isaac Hodgson 
Joseph Hornby 
John Bennedy 
Wellwood Maxwell 
William Potter 
William Batbbone 
William Botheiam 
John Bylo 
Thomas Sharpe 
John Wilson 

George Stephenson— Engineer. 


Second Prospectus. 

Ghailes Lawrence— Chairmam 


Bobert Gladstone, 
John Moss, 
Joseph Sondars. 

Bobert Benson, Liveipool 
H. H Birley, Manchester 
Joseph Biricy, do 
Benjamin Booth, do 
Henry Booth, Liyerpool 
T S Braiidreth, do 
John Ewart, do 
Peter Ewart, Manchester 
B> H Giegg, do. 


I Deputy Chairmen. 

‘ B Eanison, Liverpool 
Thomas Headlam, do 
Adam Hodgson, do, 

Isaac Hodgson, do 
Joseph Hornby, do. 

John Kennedy, Manchester 
Aaron Lees, do. 

W Maswell, Liverpool 
Wilham Potter, do. 
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'William Katliboiio, Liveipool Thomas Sliaipc, Manchester 

William Bethel am, do John Wilson, Liveipool 

John Byle, Manchester George and John Bonnie— Engineeio, 


Among the many dangers and diihculties which 
beset the diiectors, was the natm’e of the powei 
to be used The opposition which the lailwaj had 
received on peisonal giounds was extended to the 
locomotive Its unpopularity with the ignoiant 
can scarcely he described , the honors of the 
infernal regions were figured by it Death and 
dismay were familiarly connected with it, and it 
argues great boldness and perseverance in its fi lends, 
that, anxious to avail themselves of every inven- 
tion which science had placed at their disposal, 
competent persons weie employed to report from 
personal mspection on the powers and practice of 
the engines they saw, and the tramroads they visited. 
In October 1828, therefore, three of the directors, 
aided by Mr. Booth, went to Darlington and the 
neighbourhood of Newcastle On their return, 
although they brought with them a ftind of mfor- 
mation, it was of so mixed and contradictory a 
character that the question stiU remained unsettled. 
One step was gained, as the deputation was con- 
vinced that for so immense a portion of traffic, 
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anticipated by the Liveipool and Manchester line, 
“ horses were out of the question ” 

Another movement was then made. Mr. James 
Walker, a London, and Mr Eastnek, a northern 
engineer, were employed to report on the ments 
of the locomotive and the fixed engine, and the 
opinions of these gentlemen are worth lecurding, 
because they prove that the locomotive, even with 
the profession, was unfavouiably regarded “As 
a general answer,” says Mi Walker, “ I should 
say that the stationary is the safer, chiefly from the 
locomotives being high-piessure engines and accom- 
panying the goods or passengcis on the way ’* 
Ml Rastnek considered that “locomotives weigh- 
ing more than eight tons could not be conveniently 
used to get a speed of more than ten miles an 
hour but he said, “I am decidedly of opinion 
that fifteen miles per hour on a raih’oad may be 
travelled in perfect safety, both to goods and pas- 
sengers.”* An answer, considered theoretically eon- 


* It need not be said that recommendations and suggestions poured in on. 
the gentlemen who formed the direotion. If the engineers generally vrera 
against the locomotiye, Mr Bandars and bis ftiends supported it, and 
Mr Stephenson was earnest for it. Mr Booth, in his “Account of the Livei- 
pool and Manohestei Bailroad," a pamphlet now aifficult to be protured, says. 
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elusive, from Mr Robert Stephenson and Mr Locke, 
was followed by the determination to try the loco- 
motive “ The natuie of the power to be used,” 
said the report which ensued, “for the conveyance 
of goods and passengeis becomes now a question 
of great moment , after due consideration, the 
engineer has been authonsed to prepare a locomo- 
tive engine, which, from the nature of its construc- 
tion, and from the experiments alieady made, he 
IS of opinion will be effective for the purposes of 
the company without provmg an annoyance to the 
pubhc ” 

A most judicious resolve was the result , a public 
announcement being made that a premium of £500 

with a humour not always found among tho class to which he belongs, ‘‘multi- 
farious were the schemes proposed to the direolors for fsoihtatmg locomotion 
Communications were received from all classes, each recommending an improved 
power, or an improved carnage, from professors of philosophy down to tho 
humblest mechanic, all weie zealous m their proffers of assistance Englandi 
America, and Continental Europe weie alike tributary Every element, and 
almost every substance were brought into requisition and made subservient to 
the great work The Inction ot carriages was to be leduted so low that a silk 
thread would draw them, and the power to be applied was so vast as to rend 
a cable asunder Hydiugin gas and high-pressure steam, columns of water and 
columns of mercury, a hundred almusxiboits, and a perfect vacuum , machines 
w urking in a circle without fire or steam, generating power at one end of the 
process and giving it out at the other , carnages that conveyed eveiy one its own 
railway, wheels withm wheels to multiply speed without diminishing power, 
with every complication of halaucmg and countervaihng forces to the neplua ulha 
oi peiputual motion " 
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would be given to the owner of the locomotive 
which, on a certain day, should perform certain 
conditions in the most satisfactory manner * This 
challenge to the engineers of the country produced 
its effect Independently of its proving the power 
of the locomotive, it was calculated to remove pie- 
judices fiom the nunds of those who might witness 
the trial, and thus create a certain moral effect on 
its behalf throughout the country 

The sixth of October, 1829, was chosen for the 
day of trial, and gicat was the interest The adja- 
cent country poured forth its thousands Every 
class of social life sent a repiescntative The farmer 
who had anathematised it, came to wonder, the 
operative who could undci stand it, came to praise 

• The coDdiUoBS giveii lorth on 25tli April, 1629, vuie, 

1 The engine should oonsumc its own siiinke 

2 An engine of six tons should draw twenty tons, at ton miles an hour, 
with a pressure of not more than fifty pounds 

3 Eor two safety Talves, one beyond the reach of the engine man. 

i The engme to ha\e spnngs and six n heels, and not to be more than 
fifteen feet high to the top of the chimney 

6 The engine, with uater, not to weigh more than six tons, and if lees, 
would he picferred, on its drawing a proportionate u eight, and an engine 
weighing only four and a-half tons might be put on only foui wheels 

6 Eoi a mercurial gage, showing the steam pressure above fuity-fiye pounds 
to the Inch, and to blow out at a pressure of sixty pounds. 

7 The engine to be sent to Liverpool not later than 1st October 

S, The price of the engine to he not more than £550 
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Wherever a glimpse could be caught of the new 
machine, the space was filled with expectant eyes 
ISngineers from all quarters of the kingdom looked 
significantly on The man of science interested 
in the dawn of a gieat change, awaited eagerly 
the result The representative of letters was there 
to record the advent of a power as fniitful as 
his own The Earl of Derby came to rejoice in 
its failure , the directors were there to enjoy its 
success Many a youthful student of mechanics 
left his books, and many an intelligent artisan 
forfeited his wages to catch the first ghmpse of that 
power which was to renew the youth of England 
Ihe engine termed the “Novelty,” built by 
Messrs Braithwaite, was the favourite Light, ele- 
gant, and compact, the boUer, which in the “ Rocket” 
of Mr Stephenson bore a somewhat ungainly aspect, 
was in the “ Novelty ” almost hidden from the 
sight. With curious, wondering eye, the public 
gazed on the cumbrous machmes, and great was 
the pleasure of assembled thousands when they 
saw its huge bulk moving at a speed which wearied 
the eye and excited the brain but to follow it. For 
seveml days the imtiatory movements continued, 
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anti the excitement lasted Shops, warehouses, and 
counting-houses were thinned, that their owners 
might enjoy the publie triumph Liverpool forgot 
its commerce and Manchester its tiade Weighing 
four tons three hundi’ed-weight, di’agging also three 
times its own w'cight, the “Rocket” pei formed 
the conditions prescribed on the second day, and 
when, detached from all encumbrance, the bye- 
standcis saw the engine dait along the road with 
a lapidity analagous to that with which the swallow 
cleaves the sky, the air was filled with sounds of 
praise and woiidei 

In the definite trial, to which the others were 
only inti oductory, the "Sans Pared” of Mr. Hack- 
worth, the “ Novelty” of Mr Braithwaite, and tlie 
“ Rocket ” of Mr Stephenson, tested their capa- 
bilities , the result was that the machinery of the 
“Sans Pared” faded, the boiler of the “Novelty” 
burst, 'while the “ Rocket,” after fulfilling all the 
conditions imposed, performed vai’ious amateur jour- 
neys with amateur passengers, yielding the honour 
of that noble victory to him whose name is indelibly 
associated with the triumph of the rail 

The engineers were said to be surprised at their 
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own success, the public which once doubted now 
believed ; and it is probable that Loid Derby saw the 
folly of denying the power he could not stay 

The greatest speed attained by the “Novelty” 
was rather less than twenty-three miles an hour, 
while that of the “ Rocket ” was rather above 
twenty-nine miles m the same time. If the success 
of the locomotivb were great, the effect on the 
shares was equally so. The price rose £10 per 
cent , and the £500 paid Mr. Stephenson sunk 
into insignificance compared with £65,000 increased 
value on the capital stock 

It was little thought by those who wondered at 
the rapid movements of the “ Rocket,” that on it as 
driver sat one whose name, nearly a quarter of a 
century later, would be identified with the great 
triumph of the year 1851 Son of a medical prac- 
titioner, destined for the same profession, marrying 
for love at an early age, and immediately finding 
that "fathers have flinty hearts,” Charles Fox, the 
future builder of the Crystal Palace, determined if 
ho could not gain his living by his head to earn it 
with his hand , and greatly to his honour is the 
fact that he guided the engine which Stephenson 
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built, and aided to win the prize which Stcpiienson 
received 

Although this line was only thirty miles in length, 
some notion of its engineering character may ho 
formed from the fact that, independently of culverts 
and footways, there weie sixty-three bridges, thiity 
of which passed under the turnpike road, twenty- 
eight over it, four over streams, and one over the 
river Irwell , while, in its formation, the vanous 
excavations yielded upwaids of tliiee million cubic 
yards of stone, clay, and soil 

The reader will have seen that the attempt to 
make a road over Chatmoss excited gi-eat derision. 
Extending four miles on the line of road, com- 
posed of a dreary impassable waste , celebrated by 
Michael Drayton as having its origin at the deluge , 
chronicled by Camden as “ a swampy tiact of great 
extent ,” the abode of the plover by day, and lighted 
only by the fire-fly at night , it seemed to the unini- 
tiated as easy to tunnel Tartarus as to send an 
engine over Chatmoss And it is characteristic 
of the engineer who proposed it, that though 
unable to dcvelope his plan to a pubhc audience, 
he w'as yet able to can’y it out for the pubhc 
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benefit The woids of Mr Stephenson will best 
relate the difficulties with which he contended, and 
the skill with which he executed his task, “ Chat- 
moss,” he says, in a letter dated 1st November, 
1828, “extends four miles on the line of road, 
on each side of the moss the land lies low , on the 
western side an embankment is formed of moss 
nearly a mile in length, and varying fiom ten to 
twenty feet in height, which stands extiemely well, 
the slopes of this embankment are a little more 
upnght than the angle of forty-five, winch, from our 
experience, stands better than if more inclined It 
is now covered with a mateiial, from two to three 
feet thick, consisting of sand and gravel The per- 
manent road is laid upon this covenng, and remains 
very firm, the quantity of excavations made in the 
moss to form the embankments adjoining, amount 
to 520,000 cubic yards That portion of the moss, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the western 
edge, called the “flow-moss,” from its extreme 
softness, is also covered with sand and gi-avel ; 
underneath I have laid hurdles thickly mteiwoven 
with twisted heath, which form a platform for the 
covering. Two years ago a person was not able 
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to walk over this portion of the moss, except in 
the dryest weather , at present we have hoises 
travelling with loads of fiom six to twelve tons ” 

Ovei this moss, which had, in an attempt to cul- 
tivate it, destroyed the fortunes of the polished 
histoiian of Leo and Lorenzo, the carriages of 
the railway now pass hourly And seldom docs 
the passenger bestow his tribute on the power which 
timmphed over so great a difficulty — which, in oppo- 
sition to the sneer of the sceptic and the anxious 
silence of friends, in spite of the doubt of some 
and the despair of others — earned out a plan, where 
to fail would have been ruinous, and to succeed 
was to be depreciated. It must be some pride to 
the propnetary, that at this juncture they supported 
Mr Stephenson, and some satisfaction to the men 
of the two great Lancashire towns, that they gave 
them capital to the genius of their engineer when 
most men would have retired in dismay. 

The name of its particular promoter must not 
be omitted in recording the semces of those who 
forwarded the project and assisted the prospects 
of the line. Interested in railways generally, the 
author of an improvement in the early locomotive, 
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tlie writer of an important pamphlet on the subject 
to which he devoted Ins life/ the name of Henry 
Booth is not only associated with this hne, it is 
associated with the entire system He, among others, 
has been termed the founder of modern locomotion , 
and the writer has seen sufficient confidently to 
assert that to this gentleman not only the Liverpool 
and Manchester, but the entne world of railways, 
is greatly indebted More than a quarter of a 
centmy has now elapsed since Mr Booth first 
agitated for this line, and he has lived to see his 
agitation successful, to witness the discomfiture of 
those who opposed him, to rejoice m the success 
of those who assisted him, and to behold that 
system for which he so zealously fought, an integral 
portion of English commerce, of Enghsh capital, 
and of English comfort. 


• It IB BCavoely oaseitog too much to say that Mr StephonsOn wlB metehtod to 
Mr Booth for his bucg6..s at as iroiu a suggostioE of this gonUaman 

tho was made by Mr StepheDson to present a gtoator surface to the 

firo than Its competitors. 
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CHAPTER VI 


BAIIiWAY FXOITEMLNT Off 1825 — ITS FEATDREB AND MOSrOTLM —TUB 
KLNTISK BAI WAY— Liar Off PBOPOStD KAILWAIS — Ol'lvMNO Off TUB U- 
TkRlOOL ABD MA^01ItSTBIl.— ITS llIvST LOCOllOl IVE — COMl’ABISON Off 
TKAfffflO WITH THE ESriMVlLS—- IBBSOhAL 8KSTCII 01 OlOUQU BTIPUEBSON 


While the Manchester and Liveipool was thus 
in its incipient progress, vanous Hnes which were 
afterwards earned out, were attempted unsuccess- 
fully. Many a survey of many a future line 
was then made under the auspices of far-sighted 
men, capable of foretelling the future power of the 
rail, which on calm calculation it was found either 
inexpedient to adopt, or for which the calls could 
not be raised It was thus with the London and 
Birmingham, thus with the Noithein, thus with 
the Great Western, thus with nearly every trunk 
line we now possess A capital of £21, 942, .500 
was demanded for railways in 1824-5, on ^yhich 
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£219,425 was actually paid, what became of the 
money it would be difficult now to say , though 
there cannot be a doubt that to the great mama 
of 1825 England is indebted for her lailway system 
Amid the many schemes which Mr Canning de- 
scribed as “springing up after the dawn of the 
morning, and passing away befoie the dews of the 
evening descended,” the lailway has been forgotten 
in the delusions which surrounded them But there 
was a very general feeling in favour of the com- 
panies which have since been so popular A great 
number of hues were prepared to go before the 
House, several ventured, but were thrown out; 
a large amount of capital was raised upon them, 
' and nearly all the principal routes which are 
now occupied by railways were, dunng that memo- 
rable yeai, proposed and pressed on the public 
attention. It was the misfortune of some, that 
persons known in the city to possess darkened 
reputations, were connected with them, and there 
was, therefore, no chance for these The writer 
IS prepared to assei-t, on an authority which cannot 
be gainsaid, that many of the merchants and bankers 
of London were not backwiu-d in the matter* But 
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they commenced cautiously, before they g.ivc llu'ii 
money, they gave thou time, and for a coiiMdeitiljle 
period, men -whose names -would ha\e been an 
assurance of the honour of any company, enteied 
into close calculations of chances, collected intoi- 
mation of traffic, estimated expenses and leceijils, 
and did all which wise men should do beloie 
they join societies, the failure of which, if tuff mg 
to them, IS ruinous to others The result was 
that, unable to foresee the fact that railways create 
trade, seeing, too, that there was not sufficient 
traffic existing to sanction them, they abandoned 
the proposition, and returned the deposits It must 
also he remembered, that in that fierce and latal 
crisis which followed, when bankeis suspended their 
payments hourly, when merchants followed their 
example, when bullion was scarce and coin a novcJty, 
when the bank begged a customer to postpone jne- 
senting his notes, when its governor scaiccly saw 
his home for a week, when terror and confusion 
reigned paramount, and England was within twonty- 
fom’ hours of barter, there was no chance of collecting 
deposits, no hope of carrying on projects, no time 
to think of railroads or of locomotives A sketch. 
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therefore, Qf one of these railiOcids, will represent 
the progress of many 

111 1824 the Kentish railway was pioposccl, not 
ds one of the bubbles so finely described by Mr 
Canning, but as an actual endeavour to apply the 
force of steam to the mon way The names m 
its introduction bore the stamp of respectability , 
the manner of its treatment was sound. The pios- 
pectus appealed to no violent feehng , it stirred no 
strong passion It was worthy the duectors whose 
names were on its surface. “ The application of 
steam to locomotive and stationary machines, for 
the conveyance of passengers and goods, will give 
a new and extraordinary impulse to the industry 
of this country. Reducing the cost of transporting 
and exchanging commodities, has an effect upon 
agriculture and manufactures, precisely analagous 
to that which would be produced by improving 
the quality of the soil, or mcreasmg the skill and 
energy of the workmen. * * * The cheap and 
rapid communication about to be established will 
give an mcaloulable impulse to the prosperity of Kent, 
and confer the most important advantages on all 
its inhabitants, every ai-ticle which they do not 
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produce, they will be able to sell more advantd- 
geously. Their home trade with London, their 
foreign trade with Fiance, especially in fruit, fish, 
and game, and all perishable articles, will be smiul- 
taneous ” 

This company was abandoned, not because the 
shares were unapplied for, not because the scrip 
came out at a discount, nor because lailways were 
deemed impracticable, but because some of the gen- 
tlemen in the duection, applied themselves person- 
ally and patiently to investigate the project, and 
because these gentlemen, many of whom bore names 
greatly honoured in the city, imagined that the 
immediate prospects of such a line were insufficient 
to wairant their involving a numerous proprietaiy, 
that the idea, though just, was then in advance of 
the period, although with time it would affoid a 
fine field for enteiprise The line alluded to would 
have occupied nearly the same ground as the piesent 
North-Kent, which, with aU the unnecessary expense 
it has iiicuriud, is understood to pay well, and the 
proposition of this hne in 1824 was as honourable 
to the foresight as its abandonment was honourable 
to the piiuciple of its directors. Another cause is 
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also said to have opeiated Mr Peter Moore was 
one of the duectors, and Mr Moore — who was con- 
nected with half the companies of 1825, declaring 
them all to be as safe as the Bank — was of opi- 
nion that his services as dnector should be liberally 
remuneiated The late Sir Charles Piice, and others 
of the directorate, did not agree with the gentle- 
man, and this tended to abohsh the company * 

The following list will confirm the writer’s asser- 
tion that the first railroad era was 1825. 


Liverpool aod Mancliertei Railway 
London, Roohestcr, and Sliorebam, do 
Rinninglinm and Liverpool, do< 
Riistol and Rath, do 
London and Biimingham, do, 

London and Biistol, do 
London and Koithorn, da 


London, Fortsmoulh, and Soutiiamp- 
ton Railway 

Manchester and Leeds, do. 

Manchester and Bolton, do 
Limonck and Waterford, do, 
Mewoastle and Carlisle, do 
Garnkirk and Glasgow, do 


• In the early history of the railway world, the Croydon, Merathanj, and 
Godstone company was a curious exponent of railway failure The names on 
the direction wero hankers, baronets, and menihers of rarhament The pi o- 
spectuB, like all other prospeotusea, spoke confidently of pioflt Tho estimate of 
income was professed to have heon most sompulously examined The committee 
were as confident as eommittees generally ate, asserlirg that, at tho very outset 
of tho trade it would pay an ample interest on the capital, and that the letiiriis 
would soon produce double the amount estimated. The shares wero taken, £100 
were paid up on each, and the reader may judge of their value when ho is told 
that many years after (in 1836) the £100 share was valued at SOs, and that m 
tho same year, foily shares which had cost originally £d,000, were absolutely 
sold for £60 Bad this company, which was incorporated m 1801, proved 
aucocssfiil, it IS propahlo that England would have advanced iputh further than 
die has done in steam locomotion. 
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Edmbuigli anil Glasgow Hallway 
Londun and Hiigliton, do. 

Gland Junotion, do 
Taunton, do 

Noifolk, SulTollv, and Essex, do 
Leeds, Selby, and Hull, do, 

London and South Wales, do 
Hiimmgbam and Hiislol, do 
Eentisb, do 
Gland Western, do 
East London, do 
Cantcibiiry and Whitstable, do 
Severn and W3 0, do 
Stioiid and Severn, do 
ihbeinian, do 

Colcbeatei and Halstead, do. 
Ipswich, Diss, and Eyo, do 
Exeter and Exmouth, do 
Ciomford and High Peak, do 
Duffiyn, Lynvi, and Poith Cawl, do 
London and Edmbuigh, do 
London and Hewoastle, do. 
Maidstone and Tuiibndge, do 


Manohtstei and Oldham Railway 

Holton and Leigh, do 

Rliynmey, do 

Bci » lek and Eelso, do 

East Lutbian, do 

Edinburgh and Dalkeith, do. 

West Lothian, do 

Glasgow and Rosebank, do 

Kelso, Melrose, and Dalkeith, do. 

Diindeo and Strathmore, do 

Monklandand KiikintiUoch, do, 

Gaihgate, do 

Tees and Woardala, do 

Kennet, Avon, and Old Sarum, do 

Dublin and Kingston, do 

Dublin and Belfast, do 

Biighton and Sboreliain, do 

Wornisley, do 

Flintsbire, do 

Portland, do 

Pestiniog, do 

Eudderslidd and Wakefield, do, 
Redwortli, do 


The 15th of September, 1830, will be memoiable 
in the history of railways, on that day the Liver 
pool and Manchester was officially opened By 
sunrise the people floched to the parts where the 
best view could be obtained Mr Huskisson, who 
from the first had interested himself in this fine 
mechanical undertaking, and had declared that he 
deemed it his hounden duty to do so, was there. 
There, too, appeared the Duke of Wellington, des- 
tined in after titoes so greatly to influence their 
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fortune Members of the senate were there , 
heads of old anstocratic houses also came to test 
the power they had not assisted. The engines 
with waving flags and bright colours, added to 
the scene, and cuiiosity was at its height when 
the carnages started , one portion on the down, 
and the other on the up line Nothing could exceed 
the success of the undertaking, and all was pleasant 
until the amval at Parkside, wheie the engines were 
stopped for a fi’esh supply of water The company 
had been requested not to leave their carriages, 
and the caution was lepeated in the printed direc- 
tions. The advice was unfortunately misunderstood 
or disregarded Most of the gentlemen in the 
“Northumbria,” in which the directors and the 
more distinguished of the guests weie placed, left 
the carriages when the tram stopped, and unsus- 
picious of the extraordinary power which they were 
witnessing, gathered in gi'oups on the line, mixing 
sociably together, in utter ignorance of the danger 
which menaced them. The alaim suddenly arose 
that the “ Rocket ” engine was rapidly approaching, 
and the various groups dispersed to places of safety. 
Some sheltered themselves beneath the embankment , 
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others forced their way into the carnages , con- 
fusion was pai amount amid all Mi Huskisson 
only hesitated in his course ; and instead of seek- 
ing shelter where others had done, humed to the 
“Northumbria,” grasped the door of the tram, 
and attempted to enter. The door swung hack, 
the statesman fell to the ground, the engine swept 
on with fearful velocity, and the representative 
of Liverpool was pi’actically a dead man “ God 
bless you all! Now let me die at oncel” weie 
his words when he had kissed, and bade farewell 
to his wife; and his prayer was not long delayed 
His remains were placed in the cemetery of the 
town for which he was member, and a marble pillar 
to his memory may be seen near the spot which 
witnessed the doom of om* first fi’ee-trade minister 
Such was the tiagedy which darkened the opening 
of this railway , and the tnbute paid at its accom- 
plishment by Lord Brougham is so eloquent a con- 
tradiction to some of his later vituperations of the 
iron road, that the writer is tempted to present 
it below* On the 4th December, 1830, the fiist 

* V hen I law the diffltuHies of spnee and tmio as it tvcie overcome , nhen I 
hchcld B kind of miracle ezhihiled before jay astonished' eyes , when I surrc} ed 
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locomotive engine bcaiing merchandise passed along 
the line from Liverpool to Manchestci, and the 
contents foim an mteiesting specimen of the traffic 
between the two towns The tram consisted of 
eighteen waggons, containing one hundred and thirty- 
five bags and bales of American cotton, two hundred 
barrels of flour, sixty-threc sacks of oatmeal, and 
thirty-four sacks of malt, w^eighing altogether fifty- 
one tons, eleven hundred weight, one quarter To 
this must be added the weight of the waggons and 
oil cloths, VIZ , twenty-three tons, eight hundred- 
weight, three quaiters, the tender, water, and fuel 


mosses pierced through, on ivluth it was before bardlj possible for man or beast 
to plant the sole of the foot, now coverLd with a road, and bearing heavy wag- 
gons, laden not only with innumerable passongors but with lucrohandise of the 
largest bulk, and hoavieBt weight, when I saw valleys made praotioable by 
the bridges of ample height and length whioh spanned them, saw the steam 
railway traversing the surface of the water at a distanoe of sixty or seventy 
feet perpendicular height , saw the locks excavated and the gigantic power 
of man penetrating through mites of the solid mass, and gaming a great, a 
lasting, an almost perennial conquest ovei the power uf natuie by his skill and 
industry , when I contemplated all this, was it possible for mo to avoid the 
reflection which etnwdod into my mmd — not in pi awe of man’s great snooess, 
not in admiration of the genius and perseverance ho had displayed, or even 
of the courage he had shown in sotting himself against the obstacles that 
matter opposed to his course — ^no' hut the mclaiiclioly reflection that all 
these prodigious efforts of the human race, so fruitful of praise, but so much 
more fruitful of lasting blessings to mankind, bavo forced a tear from my eye, 
by that unhappy casualty whiirfi deprived me of a fiiend and you of a re- 
proscntativoi 
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fmi' Ions, and of fifteen pei«.ons upon the train, 
one ton , making a total weiglit of' eighty tons, 
exclusive of the engine, which, “ under the disad- 
vantage of an adveise wind, was earned in two hours 
and fifty-four minutes ” 

The rcpoit fiom the directors which followed the 
opening of the lail was one continued swell of 
triumph AVitlun foui-teen days the passengers 
amounted to eight hundred a day, and immediately 
after to one thousand two hundred. The journey, 
instead of occupying two hours, was done m one 
hour and a half, “ and thus in a few months was 
produced a new and eflective system of intercom- 
munication, highly important to the interests of a 
mercantile comniumty, and so extraordinary and 
complete as to form an era in national improve- 
ments, and an epoch m mechanical science ” “ The 

company have not been lequired to wait for giadual 
and partial transition ” Out of 130,000 passengers 
only two trifling accidents had occuiied The in- 
crease of the merchandise traffic had been gradual 
and satisfactory In four months it had quadi’upled , 
from 1,432 tons, it had increased to 6,104 tons. 

Tlie wmtei which followed was one of marked 

L 
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soveiity but it was trmmpliantly said, “ on no 
one day were the goods trains pi evented from pass- 
ing, or the coach trains diminished ” A bill was 
again introduced to raise £865,000 by the creation 
of new shares, and it was added “ the du’ectois have 
great satisfaction in being enabled to recommend 
to the proprietors a dividend at the rate of £8 per 
cent, per annum ” The calculations of the onginators 
as to the receipts on various items, were singulaily 
eiToneous m some cases, and singularly successful 
in others The gross receipts of merchandise were 
estimated at £50,000, and so close was the cal- 
culation that they were within £2,960 18i’ 5d ; 
being tliat sum above the estimate The coal car- 
riage w'as expected to realise £20,000 , it only pro- 
duced £910 16s 9d On the othei hand the pas- 
senger trafiic was gi'eatly unden’ated instead of 
£10,000 from this source, £101,829 12s 5d was 
leceived. The bridge over the Irwell was not in- 
cluded in the first statement, nor was any allowance 
made for building waggons, can’iages, or wai’ehouses , 
for accidents, or for the wear and tear of matenal. 
No sum was estimated for the purchase of houses 
and land, under which the tunnel passed. Only 
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£39,574 were allowed for contingencies, one of winch 
consumed the entire amount. The original estimate 
was £400,000, the cost was £800,000 carnages 
and warehouses increased this sum to £1,000,000 
The net income of the hne was exiiccted to be 
£02,500, it proved to be upwards of £83,000, 
£510,000 was considered sufficient to complete the 
wmrks enthely, the cost arose ultimately to nearly 
£1,200,000 The expenses were calculated at thirty- 
three per cent , they amounted to sixty-two per 
cent 

The revenue deiivcd from passengers was double 
that from merchandise The distance by the newly 
foimed line was thirty- one miles, performed in one 
hour and a half. The faie at the opening was 7s., 
but was soon reduced to 4s Only one passenger 
out of the first 700,000 was killed, and this death 
was entirely owing to the lashness of the suffeicr 
£4,000 were contributed to the parish lates Not 
only cotton, but sugar, with many other articles of 
consumption for the poor, w^cre carried at a cheaper 
amount. Goods placed in the lailway at Manchester 
in the afternoon were shipped from Liverpool for 
Ameiica in the evening. The £100 shares soon 
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rose to £200, although many causes eonspiied to 
keep down the profits Constant improvements 
were made in. the locomotives, constant alterations 
were suggested, defects were remedied, old engines 
were abandoned for new ones of a superior con- 
struction, magnitude and foim were both changed, 
nor was anything omitted which could possibly sup- 
port the character of the hue, increase the com- 
fort of the passengers, or maintain their safety. 
Nothing, however, could prevent evil or idle reports. 
It was confidently stated — and the remark of Mr 
Huskisson in the house had justified the notion — 
that the company could not divide more than ten 
per cent , the fact being that when the profits 
amounted to more the public were to divide with 
the proprietors Accidents were wilfully exagge- 
rated if a passenger mjured himself because he 
would leap from a train in full motion, it was 
changed by report into an upsetting of the car- 
nages , and when money was wanted to establish 
a carrying department, and an attempt was made 
to raise 5,000 quarter shai’es, the reports of the 
disaffected and disappointed lowered the premium 
on the shares a hundred and twenty per cent. With 
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the following sketch, of thew increased passenger 
traffic the writer concludes his history of the fiist 
line In 1832 the number was upwards of 356,000, 
in 1833 it was augmented by 30,000 , m 1834 an 
additional 50,000 was the result, and in 1835 the 
number that traveUed amounted to more than 
473,000, being an increase in four years of 1 1 7,000. 

The form of George Stephenson, its engineer, 
rises so naturally to the imagination, in connexion 
with this line, that a sketch of his caiccr must not 
be omitted here, even at the risk of anticipating 
portions of railway history. 

Born 111 a small cottage in Newcastle, and dying 
owner of the fine estate of Taptoii , commencing life 
on a coal-licap, and ending it in a mansion ; mending 
the peasants’ clocks to pay for his son’s schooling, and 
living to see that son a senator , dining m his youth in 
the mine of Killingworth, and amusing his age in a 
horticultuial contest with a duhe, taught arithmetic 
at four-pence a week, and planning the most difficult 
railways in the kingdom , consulted by the premiei, 
icceiving honour from kings, a kind son, a faithful 
friend, and a loving father, the name of George 
Stephenson is one to which all men delight in doing 
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homage His life was a lesson to thowoild. Dragged, 
not brought up, as Charles Lamb expresses it, he 
early learned to gam his bread He worked when 
other children played “He led the horse at the 
jilough,” it was graphically said, “ when too young 
to stride across the fm’row,” he picked the di-oss fiom 
the coal heap , and so alive w'as the child to the 
importance of the two-pence a-day he gained, that 
he hid himself when the overseer passed, lest he 
should be deemed too young for his occupation. 
Scarcely had he passed boyhood when he found 
employment on one of those tramways which he 
lived to make so general At Killingworth, earning 
his shilling a day and thanldul for it, was his appren- 
ticeship served to mechanics, and when, skill and 
strength increasing, he gained double that sum, and 
joyously told a comrade he was a man for life, it 
argues the narrow boundary of his early notions. 

He married early, and his only son, the future 
member for Whitby, was the frmt of this marriage 
He had no other child, and on this w'as the love 
of his strong mind concentrated. Feeling the absence 
of education personally, he determined that want 
at least should not be transmitted to his son ; and 
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he who worked when others slept to pay for a 
son’s schooling, was the man to love and re- 
spect Deeply lamenting his own want of lore, he 
endeavoured to remedy it He was never idle. 
He cut out the pitmen’s clothes, he taught the 
pitmen’s wives, he made shoes and gave them to 
his poorer kinsmen* and when it is remembered 
that a daily labourer’s wages are earned by the sweat 
of his brow, and that Geoige Stephenson was eaily 
and late at work, it will he seen that he was one 
to make his way in the world Here, accordingly, 
he acquired a name which enabled him to quit the 
close work of the stoker for something more akin to 
that power which has done so much for England 
In the early hfe of Stephenson the working man 
had little to hope There were war prices and wm’ 
profits for the farmer, but in these tlie hewer of 
wood and drawer of water had no share. Provisions 
were fearfully high — ^wheat was at one hundred and 
sixteen shdhngs a quarter; labour was depressed; 
the labouring man was unrepresented; the poors’ 
rates rose to four millions, with a population of 
nine millions; the legislature was only employed 
in taxing; the social questions of 1850 were disre- 
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garded in 1800; the worker had not even hope, 
and Stephenson, like many of the class to which 
he belonged, thought seriously of seeking the New 
World, of eaiwing out a new fortune, of sitting under 
his own porch, of hecoming a landed proprietor, of 
working for himself and not for a maatei These 
were the dreams which filled his imaginative brain. 
But like others ho felt that emigration was a fatal 
step ; like others, too, he clung to the soil on which 
he first trod ; and as he passed from his daily labour 
to his evening rest, it is said he wept when ho 
approached his home at the thought that he soon 
might leave it. 

It was about this time that his fine mechanical 
power was first developed. He efiected some im- 
provement in a condensing machine. He became 
known in the neighbourhood ; he made two or three 
engines do the work of a hundred horses j he won 
the faith of those who trusted him ; and he felt, 
perhaps, that his power was more likely to be recog- 
nised in England, where capital was plentiful, than in 
America, where money was scarce. 

By 1813 it is impossible to doubt that Mr. 
Stephenson had made a local fame. There are a 
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thousand objects to which a scientific man can turn 
Ills attention small things often evince as much 
ingenuity as great, and traditional stories are extant 
which show that even then he could accomplish 
much which was impossible to others And when 
it IS remembered that by the above year he had 
attained the important post of engine overlooker 
at Killing worth, and m this position was so highly 
appreciated that he was advanced capital to form a 
locomotive for the colliery he served, it is an evidence 
of the estimation in which he was held 
The friends of Mr Stephenson have claimed for 
him the discoveiy of a safety lamji the honour of 
which is now exclusively given to Davy ; hut this 
is not the place to enter into the discussion which 
arose. The fame of Stephenson cannot bo greater 
than it is , the invention of a thousand such would 
not heighten it. The man who could conceive 
a locomotive could surely conceive a lamp ; and 
the claim itself is only of importance because it 
proves the position he had assumed It was much 
to Stephenson to enter the lists with a Davy, it 
was something even to be beaten by the ftiture 
president of the Royal Society • hut to have a large 
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and influential section of scientific men supporting 
him, to be able to postpone a meeting called to do 
homage to bis opponent, to have a motion openly 
made ■whether Davy or Stephenson were really 
entitled to the honoui, speaks trumpet-tongued in 
favour of the young mechanical genius A paper 
war, which occurred on the subject, wag as unsatis- 
factory as such warfares ever aie, and the only 
pleasant result was when Mr Stephenson, invited 
to a public dinner in 1818 , received as a tribpte a 
silver tankard and a thousand guineas 

At forty years of age, then a mature, wcU-mformed 
man, George Stephenson began his first important 
work, being at this penod called on by Mr. Pease 
to assist m constructing the Railway called the 
Stockton and Darhngton ; and it is honourable 
to both that, in return for the care he bestowed 
on their interests, the proprietors lent him money 
to commence some locomotive works. To this 
manufactory, now known as that of Robert Stephen- 
son and Co., may his fine fortunes he traced; and 
the same year which saw him his own master saw 
him also engineer to the Liverpool and Manchester 
:^jailway. From this period his name is blended 
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with the tramroad, it is part and paicel of the 
locomotive by 1824 he had made sixteen of them ; 
and when Mr. Brunei conceived the notion of tlio 
broad gauge, Stephenson showed a littlenesb of 
feeling which is recorded with pam He was to 
some extent jealous The locomotive was the off- 
spring of his own brain — the creatuic of his own 
cunning, wrought by his own light hand, the 
produce of Ins own skill, and when Mr Bmiiel 
threatened to interfere with it, when he changed 
the gauge and altered its charactei, Mr Stephen- 
son waxed wroth. It was touching the apple of 
his eye, and he resented it proportionately No 
one can justify Ins intense dislike to the broad 
gauge, or his hatred of the atmospheiic He called 
the latter, and he thought the foimei, “the gieatest 
humbug in the world” But a kindlier feeling 
would have bade him remember that this expres- 
sive term had been often applied to himself and to 
the produce of his own thought , and that it would 
be better to help than to thwai-t one who, if not 
his equal, had no other supeiior. The cause may 
be found in the fact that Stephenson and his jmpils 
having been paramount in threc-fouiths of the rail- 
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ways of England, hungeied after the lemaindcr , 
and when Mi Biunel incautiously vaunted a hun- 
dred miles an hour, it excited a feeling which Mr 
Stephenson nevei lost With the faith of a great 
mmd in those powers which had never deceived 
him, regarding other persons’ schemes with supinc- 
ncss, if not with suspicion, his temper masteied his 
judgment Loid of the locomotive, it was his 
cherished idol, and woe to those who did not bend 
in its worslup Objections have been urged against 
his lack of courtesy, but due allowance must be 
made for poisons in the position of Mr Stephenson 
and of his son, if found wanting in that kindness 
which should be the mark and hciitage of genius. 
Their minds absoibed, their tram of thought broken 
by some unfortunate intruder, wonied by specu- 
lators who only piopose what has been proposed 
a hundred times before, applied to by wiiters, in- 
truded upon by theorists, and the target for pro- 
jectors, their time and their attention are often 
unnecessarily lost 

These evils the subject of this sketch must have 
felt , and if he told the fnend of one who 
aimed at achieving that which. Mr. Stephensoil 
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thought iiiiposbible, “not to lo<i\e luiii In luius('lf, 
hilt to get bome one to take caie of liiiii or 
if he lost his tempei at the notion ot a loco- 
motive on a common road, be it leniembcrcd that 
to a poor man he gave advice, leiused remnneia- 
tion, and sent a generous letter to the pi ess in 
support of hi& invention Like othci people, he 
must be taken as we find him If, with stiong 
powers, he lacked great patience , if he bonictiincs 
overstepped the bounds of piopnety, and violated 
the decorum due to the society with which he asso- 
ciated , if he were coarse enough to tell an ancient 
enemy that he wms “ the best fellow in the 
world to tell a he and stick to it,” it must be 
borne in memory that there are injuiies which some 
minds can never forgive, and that the person to 
whom he said this had been a fierce and dangerous 
opponent when Mr Stephenson’s strength was not 
sufficient to produce magnanimity 
His name became synonymous with success He 
shared with Mr Hudson the growing glories of the 
rail His assistance sent shares to a premium 
The jobbers of the Stock Exchange thought little > 
of a line without it In public he was worshipped , 
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in piivatc be was beloved Shiewd in his eonversa- 
tion, but simple m bis habits, tins single-minded 
man might have been met seeking nuts and nests, 
and enjoying the wild melody of buds His vines 
and his melons weie dem* to him, and he tiied, by 
the aid of seience, to grow his pines as lai’ge as 
pumpkins Caieful of the moial and physical im- 
provement of those he employed, ever impiessing 
on the young the advantages of literature and science , 
liberal in assisting, not with his purse, but with 
employment; always pleased to offer advice and 
encouragement, he never forgot that he had once 
been a “swart slave of the mine,” or that he 
earned his bread then by the sweat of his brow, 
as he afterwards earned it by that of his brain. 

From 1840, when he left the locomotive business 
to his son, his life was a pei’petual ovation. Pre- 
miers and princes honoured him The Belgian mon- 
arch knighted him The railway king did homage 
to him The painter gave life to his shrewd, sar- 
castic brow, The sculptor carved him in enduring 
marble. Scientific men acknowledged his power. 
Commercial men were proud of him. He was on 
sbcial terms with the most princely spirit in England, 
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telling his giacc, m homely, intimate language, that 
when he went to Paradise he would not be better 
off than at Chatsworth , and it was in an injudicious 
rivaliy with the owner of the latter that he lost 
his life, for the spirit of superiority wms strong in 
this gifted man, and that which others could do 
at all, he nghtly thought he could do better Pie 
fell in the fullness of health and strength Stinick 
down by fever, he lingered but a few days, and 
died on 12th August, 1848, at the age of sixty- 
cight. 

It is difficult to desenbe the feeling of those to 
whom he had endeared himself his death was 
regarded as a national loss. Innumerable honours 
followed him to his giave the mourning border on 
the newspaper , the public tribute on the platform ; 
the private sympathy by the fireside, were alike 
given him. The maible statue, the hfe-like engrav- 
ing, the eulogium at the railway meeting, the polished 
periods of Mr. Glyn, the unstudied oration of Mr. 
Hudson, were all his It was felt that a bright 
light had gone out , that a great spiiit had passed 
to its rest, that it would be long before the dark 
colliery and the humble cottag^ would jieJd^iS' 
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fellow It was kit that thoui^li his pupils uii£>lit 
cany out his plans and nilieiit all of his knowledge 
which could be transmitted, )ct between them and 
him “ theie was a great gulf hxed ” It was bitteily 
felt, too, that the mheiitancc of genius could not 
be bequeathed, and that a genius of the puicst 
water had dcpaitcd in George Stephenson, fondly 
and affectionately termed the founder and the father 
of the railway system 

'1 he journals of the day, and the press generally, 
delighted to eulogise him, nor will a few extracts 
be improperly employed to conclude the recoid of the 
man they piaised 

" We apprehend,” says the Westnnnster Review, 
” that Geoige Stephenson is perfectly aw’ai’e of the 
1 alue and uses of money , but no mere pecumaiy 
interest could have led him to persevere in his 
onward course from boyhood , when he toiled as a 
slave to the great steam-engine of the mine, up 
to the period when he had foiccd' Ins way through 
all the difficulties, natural and aitihcial, of the 
Manchester and Liverpool, and ndden his ponderous 
fire-steed with airowy swiftness over that very Chat- 
moss whereon a natural horse could not find foothold. 
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No calculation of pei* centages and dividend^, wiouglit 
this woik It was the high, heroic soul, the strong 
English spirit, the magnificent will, the indoraitablc 
energy, hreakmg forth, to win a world from chaos ” 
“His mechanical genius,” said another, “ was of 
that order that it may without exaggeration be 
asserted that, if Watt had not pieviously invented the 
steam-engine, he was capable of achieving it Others 
before him had prepared the way, others since 
have contributed valuable improvements m detail , 
but to George Stephenson unquestionably belongs 
the proud title of the author of the railway system 
He gathered the many threads of ingenuity and 
enterprise, and weaved them into the wide-spreading 
network which promises in its manifold extension 
to envelope the whole world in bonds of commerce, 
civilisation, and peace ” 

“Tracing the progress of railways,” said a minute 
of the London and North-Westcin diicrtors, “they 
found Mr Stephenson foremost in urging forward 
the great railway movement, earning and main- 
taining his title to be considered, before any other 
man, the author of that universal system of locomo- 
tion which has effected such mighty results tlirough- 

M 
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out the civilised world ” And m allusion to a statue 
which had been ordered, it was gracefully added, “ they 
did not anticipate that on the completion of this woik 
of art the great oiiginal would he no more , that they 
should be constrained to accept the maible effigy of the 
engineei in lieu of the living presence of the man ” 

“In private life,” said the A#Aen^e«m, “he earned 
the regard of all who appreciate worth and hbeiahty 
* * * His affections were waim, his manners plea- 
sant and vivacious, bearing that stamp of oiiginality 
indicative of the man ” 

“ On the death of a great man,” said a beautiful 
article in the Oivil Engineer, to which the writer is 
much indebted, “ it is a good time to think of what he 
has done We are struck by the loss \ the thought 
comes gloomily that he who so lately stood among 
us, \ihose smile still beams upon us, whose sayings 
are fresh in our ears, and whose looks have not faded 
from our sight, has ended his days here, and sought 
another world * * * He has given the engmeers 
of England an European name, he has opened for 
them a new field of employment at home, a wider 
field of honour and wealth abroad, and they owe 
him heartfelt thanks.” 
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The diiectors of the Midland uiilway dcclaicd 
“ he had left a memory that piinces might be proud 
of, and that the most distinguished man living would 
he glad to exchange his fame for that which would 
sutiound the name of George Stephenson ” 

Mr Hudson said, “tlis depaituie was a national 
calamity He was a benefactor of his species Ho 
had benefited the poor as well as the rich ” 

This was a part only of the praise which followed 
him to his last resting-place In a hook like the 
present, it is delightful to dwell on such a man 
and such a memory, to think that he who did 
so much for commerce did as much for humanity, 
and to remember that the gicatcbt of all projectors, 
the projector of the locomotive, died in the fulness 
of years, and escaped the fate which has darkened the 
lot of so many. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


LONDOS AND BinMUiQlIAJI HAILWAT — ITS SUHVET — ITS DIFPIOTLTIES — IV- 
CRIABE or COMMLKOB — BUSINESS LOST POR WANT OP A RAILWAY— TUB 
ADYANTIGES OP THI2 RAILWAY —ITS KSTIMATB OP COST AND EXPENSES — 
PROGRLSS OP OPINION— OOMINBBD OPPOSITION —OLD AND NEW MEROAN- 
IILL HOUSES— LIST OP DIRECTORS —ITS OHABAOIER — REJLOTION OP THE 
DILL —ITS EPPEOT ON THE PUBLIC —ENDEAVOURS TO REMEDY IT —IDE MODE 
IN WinOU THE LAND OWNNIIS' OPPOSITION WV8 NEUTRAUBLD — POPDLAR DIS- 
LI liP TO TDNVEI S — OPENING OP THE LINE — PERSONAL BELTCH OP ROBERT 
STLPULHSON —MR ORBED —THE GRAND JUROTION — PERSONAL SKETCH OP 
TI10M\S HR ISSEY 

From 1825 to 1830 the railway, with the entire 
commercial interest, was depressed The languor 
which followed the great panic remained , money 
was by no means plentiful men watched with 
curiosity, mingled with contempt, the movements 
of the Manchester and Liverpool line, nor was it 
until the locomotive proved its power at Rainhill 
that much more than curiosity was excited In 
1829 an act was passed lor the Newcastle and Car- 
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hslc railway, the distance between the two places 
being sixty-one miles, and so many were its diffi- 
culties that it was not opened throughout for ten 
years Following this act came a desire to foim 
trunk railways from the metropolis One of these, 
the London and Birmingham, now known as the 
London and North-Western, though fiist thought 
of and surveyed during that gieat excitement in 
1825, of which its elder brother, the Liverpool and 
Manchester, was born, was abandoned when the 
panic followed that excitement, not because it was 
impracticable, but because it was considered that, 
with the existing traffic, there was not a sufficient 
prospect of profit In 1830 the project w'as again 
placed before the public view, and all eyes fixed 
on the great experiment which they of Liveipool 
and Manchester had tned , the time was propitious 
Unfortunately rival Imes were proposed One of 
these was under the auspices of Sir John Rennie, 
the other under those of Mr. Giles The former 
was to pass the collegiate town of Oxford, the latter 
by that place renowned for the exploits of the fail’ 
Godiva. The merits of these plans were discussed 
with due plausibility : each projector endeavouied 
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to demonstrate that there was no scheme like his 
own Each engineer sought to piove that there 
■was no route so proper as that which he pioposed 
If one line weie difficult and expensive, it had the 
merit of promising a propoitioiiatc tiaffic If the 
other went through less populous districts, it would 
create tiaffic and mciease population Directors 
and engineers, solicitors and secretaries, entered 
waimly into the warfare, and eveiy prospect appeared 
of a social strife similar to that vrhich disgraced 
the city at a later period Fortunately all concerned 
saw the propriety of amalgamating Proposals were 
made to join the two companies , and, fearful in that 
early stage of the railway interest lest they should 
damage themselves without injuring their opponents, 
an union was effected The next question that arose 
was the hne to be adopted Mr George Stephen- 
son was called on to adjudicate on the merits of 
the rival routes , the directors agreed to select the 
hne which the majority should approve , and as Mr 
Stephenson decided in favour of that by Coventry, 
the gentlemen of Lancashire, who in this as in 
most other railways were personally and pecuniarily 
interested, supported then favourite’s opimon, and 
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decided by then suppoit thnt the line through 
Coventry should be that chosen by the united 
company 

Ml Stephenson and his son were appointed 
engineers, and by September the companies were 
formally united Thus eaily did the diiectois of 
this fine property evince their wisdom Duiing the 
period devoted to ncgociations, gicat but unobtrusive 
cffoits had been made to model public opinion, and 
to produce a general feeling in favour of the line. 
It was known that opposition must ensue , thai, thcie 
would be the outcry of the selfish, and the demand 
of the unjust, that the weak would asscil a power 
which would be bettei softened than nutated, and 
that the strong would open a contest which must 
be met on expedient and not on fair grounds In 
addition to this, the public w'ere far from enlight- 
ened on the subject of railroads They heard of 
the success of the old line, but did not apply 
its chances to the new’ , uiging all the ancient 
objections, and stirnng all the old opposition, re- 
gardless that the former had been answered a hun- 
dred fold, and that the latter was only formidable 
m propoition to its landed strength. To obviate 
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this diflSculty the press was unsparingly employed, 
the public mind was prepaa-ed for anothei adoption 
of the new power, and a committee appointed to 
establish a communication with the engineers 

Every possible exertion was made to forward the 
undertaking, the necessary documents were ready 
by November 1830, but so great had been the haste, 
and so unsatisfactory was the result to the engineers, 
that it was deemed judicious to postpone the apph- 
cation for a bill until the following year In Novein- 
ber, 1831, therefore, plans and sections, marking 
the line almost as it now exists, were lodged with 
the propel authonties 

The first crude idea had been to form a single 
line of rail, the expense of which was calculated 
at £6,000 a mile The capital was to be a million 
and a quarter, and the shares rose to £10 premium, 
A more matured thought suggested the necessity 
of a double line This was determined on, but so 
little faith had commcicial men in there being sufii- 
cient traffic to pay for the inci eased capital, that 
the shares soon descended to a discount. It would 
be idle now to argue upon tlie advantages of any 
line of railway, but it is necessary to prove the 
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relative power, position, and tiaihc of the two 
places, to show that though the duectors of the 
London and Birmingham railway were, with wit 
more sarcastic than sound, called a “ patriotic party 
of speculators coming forward for their country’s 
benefit,” they had good reason for the faith which 
was in them The connection of Biimmgham with 
London was most important . the population of 
the former was extending with its business Between 
1751 and 1831 it had increased fiom 50,000 to 
110,000 Its trade had more than proportionately 
improved Its fine productions weie celebiated all 
ovei the world Its mechanical power was almost 
maivellous The most trifling tiinket and the most 
ponderous machine issued from its factones. In 
half a century one hundred and sixty-nme steam- 
engines had been erected With all this the mode 
of carriage had not gi’catly enlarged. The shortest 
journey by canal — then the only mode of sending 
bulky articles — occupied three days. More than a 
thousand tons came weekly, and business was hourly 
lost for want of a more rapid communication. The 
beautiful city of Liege was beating us out of the 
markets m which we had long been paramount. 
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Inciease of speed was necessary to compete with 
the foieign mci chant , and the Biiiningham manu- 
factuier was giadually yielding the Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese business to the continental trader, 
who, piocuiing the raw material on the spot, 
could only bo rivalled through the assistance of a 
railroad Oiders weie daily refused because they 
could not be undeitaken by specified dates The 
canal transit was most objectionable — the goods 
being detamed by the way, sometimes lost alto- 
gether, and at others rejected because they weie 
not received by the appointed time The goods for 
the Baltic were stopped by frost for the whole winter : 
cntiie trades had left the country and become only 
tiaditional, because the coach propnetors could not 
take articles of much weight These were a few 
of the absolute evils which the i ail way proposed 
to rectify nor were the duectois backward in asser- 
tions connected with the futuie, which that futuie 
has more than ratified. 

The time of travelling — such were the tempta- 
tions held forth — ^would be reduced six hours, and 
the cost decreased m proportion. The wholesale 
dealer would be able to turn his capital oftener. The 
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cheapness of all articles would be inci eased by faci- 
lities of communication Freight, which aveiagcd 
from Birmingham to London, and fiom London back, 
80s. a ton, would be greatly i educed Money then 
scarcely returned in eighteen months would be 
returned in nine 

Coal mines,* valueless without a railway, could be 
worked to advantage with it Provisions could be 
biought at cheap latcs to and fiom the vaiious towns 
through which the locomotive passed, and many a 
secluded village would find its property improved by 
the lail But above all, it was asserted that there 
was a gieat struggle between this country and the 
continent in supplying manufactured articles, and that 
it was a question not of personal but of pohtical 
advantage 

This leason, independently of the inipoitant fact, 
that the surplus capital of the countiy would be well 
and wisely employed in constructing roads which the 
population of the country would use, produced its 
effect on the commercial world. In January, 1832, 
the London and Birmingham railway issued its 

* An mesbrniiblo bleaamg nhioh tbo oountry owea to tbo rail la tbo rLduction 
m tbe price ot coal the coat ot which is ono-third leas, owing to the former 
monopoly of the conl-ownoia hemg broken. 
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tii’st circular, and the following wcie the calcu- 
lations — 


ISbriMAlED EXFKNhi- 


Ezoavatioo, embunkmonts and tuiinela 
Masonry, including bi id,cs, iind irallmg in 
Kails, &c . 

SallasUng and fLiicin, 

£l,088,UU0 
dtpoU 331,672 
316,368 
203,020 

Ten percent lor contingentioa, including \ 
engineering, surveying, parliamentary > 
conveyancing, and othei law charges ) 
Land and compensation 

£1,051,960 

. 195,496 

250,000 

Total estimate . 

£2,400,458 

nsriMXTED aEVENUE 


Passengers , , , 

Goods 1 . , , 

. £331,272 

339,830 


671,102 


The gradual progress of opinion since the proposal 
for the Liverpool and Manchester railway was some- 
what curious Mr. Hardman Earle, who had been 
an avowed and strenuous opponent of that line, came 
himself forward to state that he had been mistaken, 
that 110 inconvenience was experienced from the tram 
passing through his grounds ; that the smoke was 
not offensive, that the noise was net troublesome, 
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and that the passage of the carnage was a pastime 
rather than a nuisance Many of the fai mers gave 
evidence that it would be a great benefit to them 
Loids Derby and Sefton, who had also contested the 
first line, consented to the London and Birmingham 
The Eai’l of Chesterfield, who had been one of the 
malcontents, followed the good example Many 
who had opposed the railway because they thought 
it would annoy them, gave way when they discovered 
their error, and yielded their allegiance to the new 
power Some agricultuiists, who had vehemently 
declared it would ruin their property, discovered that 
property was increased m value, and withdrew from 
the contest , and some landowners, who had com- 
batted it because it was to ruin the countiy, found 
that houses grew in the place of corn, and that 
ground rents more than compensated for grain 

This was the conduct of a few But the ranks 
of the discontented are easily swelled , and when the 
new line was in progress, the old cries were not 
wanting to prove how evil it would be and how 
absurd the scheme These opponents, blinded by 
Ignorance and obstinacy, could not see that the pro- 
duce of their land could be carried to remote districts j 
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that places which wctc depiived of pure dietary 
would pay liberally to procure it, or that millions 
spent in the emjiloymcnt of the poor would relieve 
them in their poors’ rates While some, therefore, 
had changed then opinion, and avowed that change, 
others formed themselves mto an opposition which 
might almost be called organised, and the echoes 
of those “ sweet voices ” which had condemned the 
Livei’pool and Manchester to destiuction, were heard 
throughout the empire against the London and 
Biimingham. 

It was said with great boldness and bitterness of 
spirit, that the new railway would be “a drug on 
the country , ” that its “ bridges and culverts would 
be antiquaiian rums,” that “it would not take tolls 
sufficient to keep it in repair,” that “the directors 
were making ducks and drakes of their money,” 
that “every hill and valley between the two towns 
would behold falling arches and ruined viaducts ” 
It was said once more that game would cease to be, 
and that agricultural communication would be lost , 
that not a field existed but what would be split 
and divided , springs would be dried up, meadows 
become steiile, agricultural operations would be 
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suspended LiKo an earthquake it would create 
chasms, it would upheave mountains, and it was 
pathetically added, the lailway promoter was like an 
evil inovidence, unrighteously attempting that which 
nature was too kind to effect Hundreds of inn- 
keepers, and thousands of horses — that antique, 
ancient cry — would be thrown out of employment, 
while hundreds of thousands would be ruined for the 
benefit of the few. Labour for the poor would be 
lessened, tlie rates for the pooi be increased Canals 
would be dcstioyed, those who lived on them would 
be beggars, houses would be crushed by embank- 
ments, corn thrown out of cultivation, land made 
barren, landholders beggared “Long before the 
London and Birmingham is ready,” wrote one sapient 
expositor, “such are the improvements now making 
in canals, that not only may the charge be expected 
to be many times less than the railway, but the time 
will be considerably saved ” “ Our estates,” said a 
second, with apt alliteration, “will not only be 
deteriorated, but destroyed It is not a question of 
pounds, but a question of principle.” The prospects 
of one peer were said to be blighted , the Countess 
of Bridgewater and Lord Brownlow declared that the 
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advantage to the public would not equal the mjuiy 
to their estates , not only would it be a nuisance to 
the county, it would positively be a nuisance to mjr 
Lord Southampton It was coolly asserted that no 
acceleration of speed was desirable, although in the 
same breath it was added that canals were increasing 
their rapidity of transit , and, with a boldness worthy 
the old English gentleman, their objections were 
said to be not on personal, but on public grounds 
while the general ignoiance may be estimated from 
the fact that, though the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway had been running some time, one of the 
parliamentary committee innocently exclaimed, “ Why, 
you don’t imagine they will leave in the darlc ?” 
The survey v?as violently opposed Dark lanthoms 
were employed to do that which could not be done by 
the light of day The grounds of one reveiend gen- 
tleman were surveyed while occupied in his Sabbath 
duties Artifice was used to counteract force, and 
had it not been for the ingenuity of the engineers, 
the line would never have been finished Extortionate 
demands were made , advantages were taken of every 
trifling want £3,000 was given for a piece of land, 
with £10,000 for consequential damages, although 
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its value was iiicieased twenty per cent One uuin 
who had demanded four bridges, found out when 
the agreement was signed, that half the money 
they would cost the company would be more ser- 
viceable to him than the bridges, and pioposed a 
compromise which the directors accepted 

Probably few private bills ever sustained so 
much combined opposition. Those whose purses weie 
mteie&tcd, refused to be convinced , those whose 
prejudices were attached, would not listen to the 
voice of reason 

Meeting after meeting was held to counteract this 
Repoits and circulars were issued to neutralise the 
effoits of its opponents It boie the appearance of 
a great national undertaking 

It must not be forgotten that signal diiRcuIties, 

iiTcspective, peihaps, of the object for which the 

capital was demanded, beset the diiectors of the 

company. Twenty years ago, when this railway 

was in progress, the commercial houses of London 

were principally of that class which could claim 

ancestral honours Their fathers had fought for 

commercial rights, and been graced with comniercial 

dignities. They had been honoured wnth titles, 

N 
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they had founded gieat chanties, they had ever 
been ready to aid an impoverished state with then* 
capital, they had often been called on to assist a 
falling ministry with their counsel By 1830, the 
position of these houses was beginning to change 
The fearful crisis of 1825 had ruined some, and 
weakened more Many who had stood the crash 
had been severely shaken, and unwilling at a 
future time to run a similar hazard, they had with- 
drawn their capital fiom their narrowed business, 
and lemamed m dignified isolation In addition 
to this, a new race of traders had arisen to push 
them from their stools Such men made up for 
a small capital by great activity Hitherto the old 
houses had been paramount in their business, and 
peremptory in their mode of conducting it They 
had fixed their own terms in the old tunes, and 
they refused to change them m the new They 
could scarcely be said to have sought their piofits, 
so easily had those profits fallen to them They 
rarely ventured on anythmg novel, and the utmost 
stretch of speculation was when some young adven- 
turous member of the firm startled his seniors by 
sending a courier to Vienna to take advantage of 
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tlio exchanges, ov an ei,tafellp to St Petci slung to 
■foiestall the tallow-maiket 

The “ ncAv men ” saw at once the position of these 
houses, and the prospect which opened to then own 
ambition. They introduced that mode of dealing 
for tune ■which had its origin m the Stock Exchange, 
and which the writer has elsewhere had occasion 
to moot They bought and t>old for delivery, paying 
or receiving the difference They lowered the rates 
of commission, they lelaxcd the dignified tcriiis 
maintained by their competitois They were the 
type of that earnest, progicssivc spirit winch for 
good or for ill has increased for the last twenty 
years. They were emphatically the men of the time , 
they earned that competitive spirit into the higher 
branches of commerce which had long been in exis- 
tence in the lower orders of trade 

The consequence was so far as the railway is 
concerned, that wlule the old commercial houses re- 
joiced in placing their sons in the directorates of 
insurance companies, engrossed the shai’es in the 
New River company, or gave their imperial sanc- 
tion to the gas corporations, they were too deteriumecl 
to support their order at once to iccognise the new 
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and mighty power which silently, but surely, was 
abolishing all that they regarded as sacred They 
feared at once to involve then character and their 
capital, and for a short tune they held aloof 

If the old houses wanted the will, the new houses 
wanted the power Evei-y shilling of their funds was 
employed m what they w'cre pleased to call legitimate 
speculation Independently of this, they were not 
desirable men They had no tiaditional names which 
spoke at once for the respectability of the com- 
pany They possessed no character to charm the 
multitude , and they could not dispose of the shares 
They could not influence the senate, they were, 
therefore, worthless to the railway promoter 

The London merchants had doubted the practica- 
bility of the iron way, they had derided the notion 
of the locomotive , they had scarcely even adventured 
in the shares Contentmg themselves with watching 
its progress, they were ready to rejoice m their 
prudence, or to benefit by its success When, theie- 
foie, they were persuaded it would pay, they raised 
their voices in its favour as heartily as they would 
have denounced it had it failed. 

Under these circumstances the following list. 
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i-epresenting much of the then solidity and capi- 
tal of the London houses, is somewhat remark- 
able. The names are familiar to all commercial 
leaders — 


George Faorltcs Bircloy 
Edmoud Calvort 
Wilhom T Copeland 
Edward Cropper 
Janies Foster 
William Francis 
Robert Garnett 
George Carr Glj n 
Faacoo Saint Legei Gienfell 
Daniol Ledenm 
Joseph Fredonolt Ledsam 
John George Shaw Lofevio 


James Pearson 
William Phipson 
John Lewis Pievost 
Theodore W Enthbone 
lloury Bowles 
Isaac Solly 
Timothy Smith 
John bluige 
Thomas Toolio 
John Turner 
Joseph Walker 
Henry Warro 


From this it may be seen that in this list of the 
early directors of the London and Birmingham rail- 
w^ay company, the merchant and the manulacturing 
interest had each its symbol The names of George 
CaiT Glyn, and Pascoe Saint Leger Grenfell, repre- 
sented the banking interest of London , that of 
Copeland gave a pledge that the class in which he 
stood prominent appreciated the power The mer- 
chants of London sent membeis, m the peisons of 
Barclay, Prevost, Tooke, and the name of the latter, 
since known as the exponent of a new piinciple in 
political economy, gave an additional sanction and 
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suiety to the conduct of the coiiiiDdiiy The cha- 
laeter of the gentlemen on that list ol diroctois 
alforded evidence that if the provinces had taken 
the initiative in lailways in 1825, the metropolis 
would not be backwaid m joining them with cash 
and Cl edit in 1832 And yet it was composed of 
mixed materials. The country and the London 
hanker was side by side with the provincial shaic- 
broker. The directors of some of our most ancient 
London corporations went hand m hand with the 
Biimingham manufacturer The chaiiman of one 
of our oldest insurance companies did not disdain 
the companionship of the Cheapside factor , and 
to the honour of Robert Garnett, merchant, of Man- 
chester, be it lecordcd that he was one of the largest 
contributors to tins fine undertaking 

The course of proceedmgs in parliament was 
interesting On the 20th February m the above 
year, the bill was read a first time in the commons 
On the 28th it passed a second reading by a majority 
of seventy-nine A rigorous examination of the evi- 
dence followed, and the bill was earned in the lower 
estate No division occuned m the House of L<oids 
on the first and second reading , and after the com- 
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luitlee, of which Loid Whdinchflo was chcuniuin, 
had &afc for six days hearing conflicting evidence 
and reconciling conflicting statements, an adjouin- 
nient was agieed to with the idea that some amicable 
diTdngciiicut might be effected between the company 
and its opponents The negociation, however, failed, 
111 othci words, the diicctois could or would not 
bribe high enough the opposition was stoutly 
maintained, and on the 10th July, 1832, the bill 
was lost 

A most mdignaiit spiiii was stiiicd throughout 
that important coinineicial intcicst which had joined 
tlie iiiovcmeiit It was felt that the house of peers 
had been moved by more aiistociatic influences 
than those of trade It was thought that a com- 
pany which paitook so completely of a monetary 
eharacter, which proposed at its own iisk to form 
a highway and to inciease communication, should 
have been dealt with on catholic and not on sectarian 
grounds It was felt that a bill which affected the 
acies of every fanner, and the comforts of eveiy 
artisan, should have been treated on the broad 
basis of justice, and not on the naiTOW consideia- 
tions of expediency. The wisdom of our highest 
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ycpresentative body should have taught such a, 
lesson to those who would have crushed the com- 
pany, as its own dignity demanded , and above all 
it should have remembered, with such a spirit of 
change in the people as marked the period, it would 
be wise to encourage that, in a beneficial movement, 
which might otheiwise be turned to a destructive 
one If ever the eyes of the people of England weie 
on the House of Peers it was when, having failed 
in stopping the progress of leform, it lowered its 
character by rejecting the biU of the London and 
Bumingham railway company The power which 
produced this unhappy result was fully known and 
appieciated. “ There is no doubt,” said Lord Wham- 
chffe, with honest indignation, “ that to landowners 
the failure of this bill must be attributed ” “ Had 
the aristocracy assisted them?” asked Mr Glyn, 
on a future occasion. “ No 1 they had done all 
they could to keep the company back Had 
the landed interest aided them? No' for they 
had tried to smother the company by the high 
puce they demanded for their property” “The 
London and Birmingham,” said another, “ was 
thiown out of the House of Lords through the 
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influence of a single peer, because it would approach 
.1 mansion he did not occupy The noble pioprietor 
and his fi lends did not attend to hear the evidence, 
they came only to the division, and threw out the 
bill ” The Westminstei Review took a severe and 
stiongei tone “ Why,” said the wnter earnestly, 
“ why has not the land resounded with the indig- 
nation which the rejection of the Biimingham rail- 
way bill by the lords ought to have excited' * * * 
There is a blindness which will not see, and how' 
can it be expected that they should bo able to cal- 
culate whose schooling has gone little beyond count- 
ing the feet of an hexameter verse ” Three days only 
elapsed befoie a meeting of peers and members of 
parliament, faiouiably disposed to the undertaking, 
W’as held at the Thatched House Tavern. Vai’ious 
resolutions were carried affirmative of the benefits 
of the line , and the countiy was plainly told that 
the plan was defeircd but not abandoned, while the 
opponents saw that then’ efforts were temporarily 
not permanently successful 

Six months after the bill Avas thrown out, another 
circulai was issued That eirculai speaks as plaiul;y 
as language can speak, the mean spiiit of its oppu- 
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nenis Iii it the diicctois stated that they had no 
hesitation in proceeding with the bill, “ piovidcd 
they could remove that opposition of dissentient 
landowners and proprietors,” which was the sole 
cause of their failuic They there distinctly avowed 
tliat they had adopted this plan with sonic, that the 
ncgociations with other “ most influential parties ” 
had only vei7 recently been concluded , that “ these 
nieasuies had been successful to a greater extent 
than they had ventuicd to anticipate, and that the 
most active and formidable had been conciliated ” 
These things are written with pain, for they dis- 
play a low tone of moral feeling m that class which 
by viitue of inheritance of birth and of blood should 
possess a high and chivalrous sense of honour The 
writer is far from wishing to blame those wdio 
honestly opposed the rail The conscientious feel- 
ing which prompts a man even in an unwise action, 
if mistaken, is at least respectable. There is much 
to palliate the honest opposition of the landowner 
Scenes and spots which are replete with associations 
of great men and gi’eat deeds, cannot be pecuniarily 
paid for. Sites which bear memories more selfish, 
yet not less ical, have no maikct value. Homes 
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in which boyhood, manhood, and age have been 
passed, carry lecollcctions which aic almost hallowed 
Such places cannot be bought and sold nor aic 
the various prejudices which cling to the count) y 
to be overlooked If the nobleman disliked the 
destruction of Ins fine old English paik, the yeoman 
deplored the desecmtion of his homestead. The 
one bore its splendid rcmembidnccs, the othci its 
affectionate recollections If the peer hallowed the 
foimei for the sake of its royal visits, the farniei 
cheiishcd the latter foi the salve of those who 
had tilled the land befoic him. Tlicie aie fa.iicy 
spots 111 this our beautiful England which it would 
pain the most indifFeicnt to destroy , what then 
must bo the feelmgs of those who have lived and 
only wish to die there ? 

It IS the trafficker in sympathies, it is the dealer 
in haunts and homes, at whom the finger of scoin 
should be pointed. It is the trader in touching 
lecollections only to be soothed by gold that should 
he denounced. It is the peer who made the histone 
memories of his mansion a plea for replenishing 
an impoveiished estate; it is the farmer who made 
the sacred associations of home an excuse for ic- 
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ceiving tieble its value, it is the countiy gentle- 
man who made Ins opposition the level by which 
he procured the money from the proprietor’s pockets, 
who should be shamed and a double portion of 
Ignominy must rest upon these, when it is remem- 
bered that the money thus immorally obtained is 
a constant tax on the pleasures of the artizan, on 
the work of the manufacturci, and on the wages 
of the railway official. 

Such was unhappily the case with those whom 
the duectors of the London and Birmingham pro- 
pitiated They who professed to oppose the bill 
not on private but on public grounds , they with 
whom it -was not a question of pounds, but a question 
of principle, they who had stood in the van of a 
popular opposition, and they who predicted with a 
feeling not equalled by their fear that the country 
would be ruined, and the farmer exiled, if the London 
and Birmingham line were carried out, changed their 
opinion at the instance of its directors, and formed 
an alliance with the speculators they had denounced 

“Nearly all those who were the most active 
and the most formidable,” said the leport, “have 
been conciliidted, and the directors have the pleasure 
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to announce that their mcasmes” — in othei woids 
their money — ■“ have been successful and a most 
instructive commentaiy on the value of this con- 
ciliation is in tlie fact that the land which ivas 
over estimated at £250,000, cost three tunes the 
amount 

By these means the bill was passed , hut though 
the diiectors, in the circular which followed, said 
it had met with little opposition, and at an expense 
of not moie than half the amount incuned m tlic 
previous application to pailianient, they did not 
also hesitate to asseit the power which had been 
m opeiation, leaving tlieir shareholders to mourn 
over then.’ expenses * 

* " It u well kno;)ra,” gays Sii Fiancis Head, “ tbat one of tlio results of Hi 
HoWt Slcphoiison's tlaborato myesligalion was timt tUo Loudon and Birmiiig-. 
ham railway ought Co pass through tho healthy and haudsomo town of Noi th- 
nmpton The mhubitants, howover, urged and exuled by mon of luduonuo and 
education, opposed tho blossing with saish baibaious fuiy, that they succcedod in 
distorting the line vii the EiUby tuiinol, to a point hre miles oif ’’ The Kilsby 
tunnel is a apccimnn of engineering which tells with double force aftoi the above 
relation Lot to a contractor fur £99,000, a ^uichsand soon stopped hie pi-ogicss, 
and though Uio company relicrod him from his engagement, the vexation killud 
him Ml Stephenson tbon uiideitook the task, and eonliontcd the dilheulty 
with a moat mventiro spirit Though tho water rose and covurod the woiks, 
though tho pumping apparatus nppoarudinsiilBcisat, though tho directors were in> 
cliucd to abandon the task, tho engineer, by aid of their capital and his skill, with 
1230 men, 200 horses, and 13 steam- engines, raised 1800 gallons of nator pur 
minute night and day, fur eight months, ft am tho quicksand alone, and iiiluscd 
luto the M urkmcn so much of his own energy, that when either of their com 
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Another difficulty with which the company had 
to contend was a great dislike to tunnels Tlio 
public could not or would not understand that 
it was as safe to travel in a daik tunnel as on 
a dark night It was said, too, that the chill of 
a two miles subterranean passage would deter any 
pcison of delicate health from ever entering them 
Sir Antony Carlisle asserted that “ tunnels would 
c\pose healthy people to cold, catarrhs, and con- 
sumption ” “ The deafening peal of thunder,” 

said another medical man, more poetically than pro- 
fessionally, “ the sudden immersion in gloom, and the 
clash of reverberated sounds in a confined space, com- 
bine to produce a momentary shudder, or idea of 
destruction, a thrill of annihilation ” The “ resound- 
ing echo,” the “rattling wheels,” the “panting, 
puffing engine,” the “clanking chains,” the “ dismal 
glare of lamps,” the “ darkness made visible,” were 


radca wore killed by tbeir side, they merely threw the body out of sight, and 
forgot his death in thoir own exertions 

Three hundred thousand pounds was the cost of this groat work Thirty-six 
millions of hncks woro used in its formation , 177,it52 cubic yards of soil wero 
taken flora the tunnel in eight months , 286,480,000 gallons of water wore 
pumped from it , and for all this the shareholders of the company are indebted to 
the “men of inflaenco and education,” who excited the people of “ the healthy 
and handsome town of Northampton ” 
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themes on which much moie was proplicoiorl tlian 
time has supported, and wore anayed in all the 
hoirors which vivid imagination and alarmed pochets 
could suggest 

On the other hand it was replied that tunnels 
were better than the open an, being nioie iinifoim 
That safety would be more insured in a tunnel 
than out of it, because more ca,ic would be tahen 
AVith much gi’ace of diction it was said they ought 
rather to be called “lighted galleries,” while Di 
Pans and Dr Walsh, Messrs Lawience and Lucas, 
together with Mr Phillips, lecturer on chemistry, 
rcpoited, aftci their visit made purposely under 
unfdvouiable circumstances, that “the air for many 
feet above their heads remained clcai, and apparently 
unaffected by steam or effluvia of any hind, neither 
was there any damp or cold perceptible ” They 
found — ^what no scientific or unscientific man has 
since discovered — that the atmosphere of the tunnel 
was “ dry, of an agreeable temperatuie, and fice 
from smell ” That the danger incurred in passing 
through a properly constructed tunnel, would be 
no gTeatcr than that incurred upon an open railway 
or on a turnpike road, that apprehensions of such 
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tunnels proving detrimental to health or inconvenient 
to the feelings, were futile and groundless, adding, 
that the sensation was “ like passing in a coach 
by night through a narrow street , that the sound 
was not greater than in the open air, and that the 
noise did not prevent easy conveisation “ 

The public has long since decided that a tunnel is a 
necessary nuisance, and that when persons can 
avoid one, they avail themselves invaiiably of the 
opportunity. Besides the ordinary 

Troubles hich environ 

The men who meddle with cold non, 

many incidental difficulties were experienced by tlie 
directors of this line From the great and general 
increase in prices, seven contracts were thrown on 
the company’s hands. They were obliged to forfeit 
some shares on which recreant proprietors refused 
to pay the calls. They quoted the seasons as against 
them. They paitially changed their route, they 
wisely chose a terminus in town, and were compelled 
to apply to parliament for new powers They found 
additional capital would be necessary, and in February, 
1837, they announced that instead of £2,400,000, the 
expense would probably reach four and a-half mil- 
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lions. At length these various diflioulties -fterc sui- 
mountcd, and on i7th September, 1838, the laiUvay 
^as opened the entire distance 

It has been said that George and Robert Stephen- 
son were appointed engineers A sketch of the 
former has been given, and m considering the lattei, 
as well as othci members of a profession to winch 
the lailway owes so much of its success , m gUacing 
at all which they have promised, and all which they 
have done, astonishment cannot fail to be excited 
at the hue statF which has grown with the demand 
for engmcois In sketching, theiefoic, the career 
of Robert Stephenson, the gifted son of a most 
gifted father, the difterencc bet\\cen inspiration and 
mgenuity forces itself on the notice and compels 
attention It is as old as the hills that genius is 
no birthright, yet we see Robert Stephenson bearing 
honours akin to those of his father, the younger 
Brunei acquiring a name equal to that he inherited , 
and Locke, the favourite pupil of CIcoige Stephen- 
son, performing tasks worthy the master of whom 
he learned. Other names also claim similar honour, 
and it is certain that no sooner had the country 

demanded a power to mark the couise of railways, 

0 
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and to form the gigantic works connected with 
them, than capable men arose But they weie 
created, not creators , and an exception must be 
taken when for these gentlemen the honours due 
to genius are demanded It is certain that all history 
has no such record, and though there have been 
intellectual eras and Augustan ages in every king- 
dom, there has been no power passed from father 
to son, or from master to pupil The scholars 
of a Michael Angelo could not rival the works of 
their teacher Raphael, Rubens, or Correggio, left 
no immediate inheritors of their fame The skill 
of a Chantiey and the inspiration of a Newton die 
with them The genius of a Watt is not tiansmis- 
sible A Bacon or a Bnndley cannot bequeath their 
power The poetic impulse of a Byron, and the 
genius of our own Sir Walter, have passed away 
Napoleon lived not m his son His great antagonist 
forms no exception, and these examples tend to 
prove that, whatever form genius may assume, it 
IS rarely, if ever, ti’ansmitted It seems, therefore, 
scarcely probable that the inspiration of George 
Stephenson should have passed to his son, or that 
the creative power of Mark Brunei should have 
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been inheiited by the engineer of the Gieat Western 
That Isainbaicl Biuncl and Robcit Stephenson have 
achieved great ■worlcs, m opposition to gi’oat obstacles, 
IS undeniable , but the diflcrencc between their pi o- 
ductions and those of their fathers, is almost the 
ditlereiicc between mind and niattei When Geoige 
Stephenson, unknown and untaught, wrestled with 
hazardous difficulties to introduce a great discovery, 
it was cicative impulse when Robert Stephenson, 
an englneei by the force of assncsation, after much 
thought conceived the tubular budge, it was a high 
Older ol design Wlien the cldci J3iiincl devised the 
tunnel beneath the Thames, it was genius when 
his son devised the broad gauge, it was a lower order 
of the inventive faculty If the children of George 
Stephenson and Mark Brunei inherit the inspiia- 
tion of their parents, and if the pupil of the foimcr 
rival the works of his original, it lollows that 
the scholar of a Robert Ste])henson may equal 
the inventions of his master , or that genius in one 
long line of engineers may descend from an Isambard 
Brunei This is in opposition to all we know, and 
it is more natural to beheve that the names which 
adorn our age, obeying the laws of political economy, 
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have supplied the demand which their master 
created, continuing the woik which their master 
commenced This view is confirmed by the re- 
membrance that when the simple-minded Brind- 
ley was the good genius of the Duke of Bridge- 
water, and canals became a fasliion, men then 
arose with the demand, and engineers weie not 
then wanting to form wmrks for which capitalists 
could pay 

These remarks do not appear an unfitting intro- 
duction to the somewhat eventful career of Robert 
Stephenson , and little does the ordinary tourist 
think, as he passes his summer vacation in examin- 
ing the manufactories of Liege, the chair of Char- 
lemagne, or the tomb of the three kings, that to 
this gentleman, no less than to his father, he is 
indebted for the facihty of passing in twelve hours 
from Ostend to Cologne, or that to their ability 
and foresight he owes that fine scheme of conti- 
nental travel, which is familiar to most , and when 
with due dignity Mr Stephenson lises in the House 
of Commons, as httle do his brother legislators think 
that his great father mended the pitmen’s watches 
and cleaned the neighbours’ clocks in after hours, 
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to pay for the schooling his son icccivccl *■ It is 
only m England that these stiong lights and shades 
appear , and it is rare even in England that so 
much dignity of character is displayed, as when, 
fond and proud of liis successor, George Stephenson 
related facts to which Robeit Stephenson points with 
pride 

Born at Wilmington in 1803, sent to school m 
1813, leaving it in 1819, to be apprenticed as 
coal- viewer to Mr Nicholas Wood, with whom he 
served thiee years undergiound, Robeit Stephenson 
was enabled by his father’s growing foi tunes to 
attend in 1821 the university of Edinburgh, at 
W’hicli there was no more diligent inquirer, and 
wheie, with every hour emiiloyed in suitable studies, 
it IS said he acquired in one session as mucli as 
others learned m thi’ee , nor is it unworthy of reinai k 
that Mr Stephenson beheves his knowledge of che- 
mistry to surpass his attainments in engineering 

In 1822 he joined his father’s manufactory at 
Newcastle, where so close was his application and 


• I wsB, howoier, a poor man, and how do you think I did? I betook myself 
to mondmg my tieighbours' q atebes and clacks at night, ailt r my day’s work waa 
done, and thus I got the means of bimgmg up my son —Sfnitch at Niwcastte, 
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SO intense liis study, that although to external ap- 
pearances his athletic frame seems capable of anything, 
his health failed beneath the laboui 

The year 1824 was the eia of gold mines, and 
in chaige of an expedition from one of those com- 
panies which ruined so many, Mr Robcit Stephenson 
went to South America With a fresh air and a 
new country, he soon lecoveied his health, perfoimcd 
his duties, employed his leisure time in studying 
various sciences, and ni 1828, on his way home, 
met with that Mr. Trevithick, whose career has 
already been given, and from whom he received 
information concornmg the steam-engines m Cornwall, 
which on Ins return he apphed to the locomotive, 
and was one cause of their success When m 1824 
Kobert Stephenson left England to explore the 
mines of Columbia, there were not many of these 
engines in existence , when he returned m 1828 the 
Liverpool and Manchester railroad was nearly finished, 
his father had become a great man, and his fa- 
ther’s pupil was on the high road to fame and 
fortune For the next few years, encouiaged by 
the success of the “ Rocket,” he devoted him- 
self with renewed earnestness to the locomotive. 
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He simplified its woilvs, he incicased its capacity, 
he vaiied its pi'opoitions, he experimentalised, until 
year after year witnessed an inci eased improve- 
ment and an inci eased powei He made the factoiy 
of winch he had become a partner known in cveiy 
civilised city of the old world , he sup2)licd to the New 
Woild engines with which they could scarcely hope 
to compete , and he has manufactured nearly a thou- 
sand of those machines so familiar to the traveller 

The chief part of Mr. Stephenson’s life has been 
passed in connexion with railways He suiveyed 
the line for the London and Birminghani , he under- 
took the entuc controul of its woiks, until it was 
open to the public , and its success is patent to all 
the woild 

From its commencement his name obtained a 
power which augmented with time He was sought 
after by directors, he was longed for by scrip-holdeis , 
his assistance was regaided as an omen of good It 
sent shares to a premium, and made rival lines 
hide their diminished heads He is the hero of many 
a parliamentary battle, the conqueroi in a hun- 
dred parliamentary fights. He stood foremost in 
the fray when the guage question was mooted. 
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He executed all the iron lines from London to 
Bemick , he united Yarmouth with Holyhead , he 
has heen pi eminent in the formation of one thousand 
eight bundled miles of milway , and a mere list of 
all he has accomplished would fill a chaptei The 
lai’gest stone viaduct in the woild — that of the Tweed 
— ^vuth its million cubic feet of inasomy and its 
two million and a-half of bricks, was contrived by 
him The Chester and Holyhead railway, with 
its forty-four hundred yards of tunnel and its forty- 
five-arch viaduct, was the work of his brain , and 
though that which has truly been termed the 
crowning tiiumph of engmccring — the Britannia tubu- 
lar bridge — will be detailed at a future penod, it 
may be added for the present to his list of achieve- 
ments. 

There is something striking in the career of this 
gentleman, who at the early age of forty-eight has 
made so fine a reputation and performed works 
“which Egypt and the ancients might have heen 
proud of, but could never have executed ” It seems 
difficult to reconcile him as one and the same person 
in the various phases of his life It is scarcely pos- 
sible to think of him “ wmrking for three years undei 
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ground,” as Mr Nicholas Wood’s apprentice, and 
then as a senator of the greatest legislative assembly 
in the world It is painful to rcmembei him as 
emphatically one of the people, and then to legard 
him opposing free trade and abetting a traditional 
conservatism It is curious to think of him as 
taken away from college for pecumaiy reasons, and 
then to see him rejecting honouis pi offered by his 
sovereign , it is equally remai’kable to recollect 
him at the caily age of twenty-two examining a 
South Ameiican mine, and a quaiter of a cen- 
tury latci receiving degrees fiom colleges, rewarded 
with ordera and crosses by kings, planning rail- 
ways for a republic through the Alps or forming 
lines foi the successor of the noble Egyptian 
pacha. This, however, has been the career of 
one whose name will long be remembered in the 
annals of engineering 

The progress of railway statistics and railway 
calculations so far as regards expenses and traffic 
^s exceedingly interestmg The vaiious corporations 
and companies have been blamed for suggesting 
receipts wdiich they could not possibly expect, and 
for promising dividends which they could not possibly 
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pay The error into which thev fell is common to 
all new undertakings , but if they understated their 
expenses, it is noticeable that they also undciiatcd 
their receipts Railways have pioduccd results 
which the wildest prospectus never dared to exhibit 
They have found sources of piofit which the most 
vivid imagination never conceived They have Gai- 
ned millions instead of thousands, and that at a 
rate so low as to compel traffic whcie none pre- 
viously existed They have created towns, erected 
manufactories, built churches, educated children, peo- 
pled villages, filled heaths with houses, given the 
poor man the luxuries of the nch, placed the wealthy 
on a level with the poor, enforced a punctuality 
which was bcfoie wanting, have taken the townsman 
from the smoke of the city, have given the yeoman a 
glimpse of the town paved with the gold of ima- 
gination, have shed a light and life over many a 
country village, and by the power of that great 
discovery for which Franldm was derided, which 
Wheatstone has developed, and which Cooke has 
applied, have made the uttermost parts of the land 
converse with the speed of light. 

The boldest piospcclns never spoke such language , 
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the most aviant enthusiast never imagined such 
things But the first half of the nineteenth centui}'- 
has witnessed them, and the development of the 
second will in all probability surpass the fust, pio- 
vidcd peace be maintained in the land 

No one will wonder then, that though the passenger 
trafhe of the London and Birmingham was only esti- 
mated at £33 1 ,272, it amounted to more than £500,000 
the first j'ear , that the goods traihe calculated at 
£339,830, scaicely reached £90,000 , or that within 
twelve yeais from the opening it did not attain the laige 
sura expected These things are cuiious, but more 
so when it is remembeied that the expenses were 
estimated by Mr Stephenson at two and a-half 
millions, and it was his conviction if so large a sum 
should be exceeded, it would not pay the proprietary 
while Mr Rastriclv, on the other hand, deemed it much 
too heavy The expenses reached five and a-half 
millions, but the investment paid ten per cent 
The assertion that land and compensation on the 
lino to which Mr Robert Stephenson was engineer, 
which was estimated at £250,000 amounted to 
£750,000, appears to call for some additional remark, 
and the question which is now proposed, is, how 
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lai the light is with the railroads to demand, and 
the passengcis to pay an increased fare, in conse- 
quence of baigains which, unjust in pimciple, ought 
never to have been allowed ? It is now a histone 
fact that cveiy line in England has cost moie than 
it ought That in some, where, too, the directois 
were business men, laige sums wcie impiopcrly 
paid for land, for compensation, for consequential 
damages, for fancy prospects, and other unjust 
demands, under various names These sums being 
immorally obtained, is it light that the public should 
pay the interest on them? Is it just that the 
working man should foiego his trifling luxury to 
meet them? Is it fair that the artisan should be 
depnved of his occasional trip, or that the frequenter 
of the rail should pay an additional tax ? 

Other influences were at work to increase the 
capital stock Law expenses swelled some bills, 
parliamentary opposition increased others, competing 
lines augmented the charges of a few, airant jobbery 
was not wanting with many It has been computed 
that sutficient money has been spent in unnecessary 
legal costs to foim a direct line from one end of 
the country to another, and some notion can be 
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foiined of the dillerencc of law chaigcs fiom tho 
following Assuming that the engineering and di- 
rection would vary considerably, still the diffeicnce is 
gieatly attributable to the legal expenses 


LAW, ENGlNBLaThO, A^D DIRECTION 


London and South Westom . 

£ 900 per mile 

London and Birmingham 

. £l,d00 

do 

London and Brighton . . 

£1,800 

do 

Great Western 

£2,500 

do 


Another specimen of opposition, be it remembered, 
too, causing increased faies, is to be found in the 
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London and South U'estern 

£ 050 por mile 

London and Bu-mingham . 

£ 050 

do 

Groat Western , • 

£1,000 

llo 

London and Biighton . 

£3,000 

do 


The following statement completes a brief but 
painful sketch of how much the country has had to 
pay for the opposition which it is the endeavour of 
one part of this volume to display • 

LAM>' A1«D COMPENSATION 


London and South Western , 

« 

£4,000 por mile. 

London and Birmingham 

* 

• t 

£0,100 

do 

Great Western 

« « 

* » 

£0,300 

do 

Brighton 

• 

« « 

£S,000 

do 

entire expense per 

mile 

amounts 

in the 

cdse 



the London and Biimingham to £8,4'50, oi about 
£4,500 move per mile than it should have cost 
Thus £504,000 on the one hundred and twelve 
miles was spent through avarice and rapacity ten 
per cent interest on which was paid foi v^-'ais m 
the shape of dividend out of the pockets of many 
who could ill afiord it The question is woithy 
consideiation 

The record of this line must not be concluded 
without mention of one whose sei vices at its for- 
mation and whose aid during its progress were of 
essential value Filling the office of secretary, the 
assistance of Richard Creed was of the first impor- 
tance to the company , and when, m acknowledgment 
of this fact, the directors paid the personal tribute 
of placing him in their body, it was equally honour- 
able to them as to him, while the mode in which 
it was done speaks loudly for the moral and the 
mental character of the men who did it “ On 
his honesty and integiity,” said Mr Glyn on one 
occasion, emphatically, “ I pm my faith, and you 
may pin yours also •” “ Co-operating as we have 

done with my valued friend for years and years, 
a co-operation of which I feel we ought as a body 
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to be proud, and fiom ■winch I individually have 
leceived the greatest amount of assistance which 
one gentleman can leceive from another, I have 
the satisfaction of knowmg that co-operation is to he 
continued.”* 

Such were the remarks of one as competent to 
form an opinion as he is capable of paying a tiibute , 
nor must it be forgotten that, when Mr Cieed 
by virtue of Ins position was placed over many 
subordinate officers, he produced the greatest benefit 
to the employer, with the least annoyance to the 
employed , that it was felt a privilege to associate with, 
and a pleasure to scive under him He was always 
accessible, and ever considerate , and it is doubtful, 
when, in after times, the period of his elevation 
arrived, whether his loss was lamented or his use was 
rejoiced in the most His kind and genial spirit has 
produced an effect which will not soon be effaced, and, 
within the time, with any other secretary, it is uncertain 
whether the prospenty of the London and Birmingham 
railway would have been so signally developed. 

* The testimomal to this gentlonmn, in 18dl, woe worthy the muniflcenco of 
the giveis It ia not often that a cheque for two thousand one huiidied gtuneas 
aLcompanios an ixpres^ion of opinion, or that the iioh man’s piaise fructifies into 
a service of plate. 
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The Gland Junction laiiway deserves notice in 
connexion with the line just detailed Petitioned 
for under a different name in 1824, and opposed 
by the usual interests, it failed in procuring its acts 
In 1826 a similar result followed a second appli- 
cation, and when, in 1832, under its present title, 
a petition was once moie presented, the opposition 
not being renewed, the bill was passed without diffi- 
culty Public attention was but little excited, the 
works proceeded with vigom’ , the distance was under 
a hundred miles , and when the whole was opened 
for public traffic m 1837, it was probably one of 
the most important provincial railways ever formed 
Its effects, viewed at a distance even, appear great, 
and at that early period were peculiarly striking 
It passed through most important districts , it affected 
manufacturing and commercial interests ahke, it 
afforded extra facilities for forwarding correspon- 
dence, and it gave a great and general stimulus to 
the business of those towns it united By its aid 
the letter-bags sent from London at eight o’clock 
in the evening were delivered before noon the next' 
day at Manchester, and the dinner tables of the 
mhabitants of Birmingham were supplied with fish 
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purchased the same morning at Liverpool Thus 
what was once a costly luxury became a common 
habit, and the operative was enabled to purchase 
that which previously was scarcely attainable by 
his master 

On this line was the farst contract taken by one 
of those men whose fortunes and misfortunes form 
a feature m railways , and Thomas Brassey probably 
little thonglit when he made the agreement for a 
snnill portion of the Giand Junction line, that it 
was the opening of a eaiwv which, commencing 
with ten miles only, would lead to the construction 
of more than a thousand 

Theie is something striking in the enormous under- 
takings of railway contiactors , and a glance at those 
of Mr Brassey seem enough to overwhelm one 
man A thousand miles of railway is no small 
distance , many thousands of labourers is no tiifling 
responsibility, nine millions ot pounds on his own 
account, and nine millions more in conjunction with 
two others, is no small sum , yet in fifteen years 
has Ml Brassey undertaken and succeeded in these 
things , and at the early age of forty-five is able to 
look back on a useful, laborious, and — if measmed 

p 
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l)V deeds — a long life, speni in works whicli liaic 
contiibuted to the happiness of thousands 

A prominent exception to this gentlcinaii’s gencial 
sueccss, was in the fall of a viaduct built by him 
on the Rouen and Havre line, composed of twenty- 
seven arches, very nearly completed, and costing 
£30,000 An accident like this would have quenched 
the zeal of most persons But it proved a memoiable 
illustration of the character of Mr Biassey, and 
was a marked test of the man Although there 
could bo no moral claim, as, during its construction, 
he had repeatedly piotesfed against the material, 
and although the law'yers expressly icpudiated all 
legal lesponsihihty, the fine and almost chivalric 
spirit of the “ descendant of the Biasseys of Bul- 
kcley” hurst forth when he said, “He had ton- 
ti acted to make and maintain the road, and no law 
should pi event Thomas Brassey fiom heiriy as good 
as his word ” 

The engagement was made good , the viaduct 
was rebuilt , and the word which the contractor 
maintained inviolate is not inaptly typified by the 
stability of the wmrk he le-formed The energy 
of this gentleman will he appreciated when it is 
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known, that though sixteen milJion bricks w'eic ic- 
cjuiied to re-build the naduct, and though four- 
teen millions of these wei'e made on the spot, 
the stupendous erection was finished in seven 
inonUis. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


TlX UPON THAVELLlhO —ITS IMPROPRICTT — THE GREAT WLSrERN R VIEW AY 
—ITS PROrOSAli — OPPOSITION TO IT— DlVNm TO COMMLMORAl'E 118 SUP- 
POSED OVERTHROW —PASSING OP TUB BIXL— THE BROAD OUVGB— ITS 
DUTICULCIES — ITS SUCCESS — r\PL>8D OP THE LINL — LONDON AND 
fiOUTUAMPTON RAILWAY —ITS RISE, PROGRI gS, AND COMPLETION —AIR 
CIUPLIN —SOUTH EAST ERN— LONDON AND BRIGHTON, AND LONDON AND 
ORCENWIOH RAILROAD —MR BONHAM AND TAB SOUTH-UABTERN 


In 1832 government determined to assist their 
ways and means by the taxation of railway travelling 
The amount charged was a halfpenny a mile for 
four passengers, or half a larthing for one It is 
always a question how fai* a government should 
tax communication, and the question is more im- 
portant when that communication is on a novel 
principle, struggling into existence, and untried on 
a grand scale A wise executive will only impose" 
those charges which are required by the state’s neces- 
sities, as all imposts which restrict commercial inter- 
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course are sure to fall eventually on the ijovcinmcnt 
which imposes them 

In the piescnt instance the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway boldly asserted that “ in eonsc- 
quence of the above tax the company’s chaigc lor 
conveying the mail between Liverpool and Man- 
chester would be three-halfpence per mile, instead 
of one penny as heretofoie ” For a long pciiod 
the above impost was maintained It iiicssed, as 
taxation too oiten docs, with inoie Joice upon the 
poor than the rich, upon the aitwan by the thud 
than on the peer by the first class It was unjust 
m principle, and unwise m practice. 

It is now necessary to turn to that Gicat Wcstein 
railway which has been truly termed “the most 
gigantic work, not only in Great Biitaui, not only 
in Europe, but in the entu’e world ” The piospectus 
of this vast undertakmg was first issued to the 
public in 1833, at which time it was proposed to 
go no further than Reading The capital then named 
•was £3,000,000 , but, as if this were too alarming for 
the money power of England, its projectors leduceil 
the amount in the following year to £2,500,000. 
The first application of the company for its Act 
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ol‘ Puiliamcnt was m 1834, and the opposition 
which had been shown to other lines w^as extended 
to this The usual objection that it was the spe- 
culation of engineeis, attorneys, and capitalists, was 
uiged with the usual shallowness The facilities of 
the railway could not be compared with those of 
the river The people would be smothered in tunnels, 
and those that escaped suflocation would be burned 
in the carriages Slopes w'ere magnified into pre- 
cipices, engines were to be upset, necks were to bo 
bioken. Eton College opposed it because it would be 
injurious to the discipline of the school, and danger- 
ous to the morals of the pupils, and it was added, 
“ anybody who knew the nature of Eton boys, would 
know that they could not be kept from the railway ” 
A farmer objected to it because his cows might 
be killed in passing under an archway. A gentle- 
man objected because no public benefit could com- 
pensate for destroying the beauties of his estate. 
The water in the Thames, remarked one, would 
be decreased, and the supply for Wmdsor Castle 
be destroyed And though the general saving of car- 
nage may be estimated from the fact that one person 
alone said it would be a saving to him of £1,200 
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aimiiaily , though the dcteiioialion on cattle coming 
to London was estimated at £12,000 a year , though 
the suflciing of the animal could only be ineasuied 
by the brutality of the drover , though the distance 
would be diminished, and the speed increased , though 
its public benefit was proved and its pin ate annoy- 
ances would be compensated, the bill was thrown 
out through the intcicst of its opponents. Some show 
of reason was not wanting to justify the icjcction, it 
w'as declaied to bo a half measure It was said that 
a western laihvay to stop at Reading was simply 
absuid, and that the piomotcrs must either have a 
complete western i ail way or none 

The icjection w'as icgaided by its opponents as 
fatal The Most Noble the Marquis of Chandos 
piesided at a public nicetmg at Salthill to comme- 
morate its defeat. The fellows of Eton College, 
with men who by virtue of then names and attain- 
ments should have been at the head of this national 
enterprise, were theie in the piiclo of tlicir hearts 
to rejoice m its overthiow , and the question w’as 
natuially asked, "Where wcic the nieinoiies of the 
men whose names wcie in the iccords of that 
ancient colleges’ Wheie wcic the names wliith 
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had become eminent m cveiy branch of science, 
which had aided by then* pationagc oi adorned by 
their pursuit, every path of literature ? whose works' 
and words should have softened the fcchngs, if they 
could not heighten the conception, of those who stood 
in the van of an ineffectual opposition 

When it was found that this opposition was 
useless, it was said, “The Gicat Western, though 
it may reach as far as Bath from Bristol, after 
having, hlce a mole, explored its way through tunnels 
long and deep, the shareholdeis who tiavel by it 
will be so heartily sick, what \Mth foul an, smoke, 
and sulphur, that the very mention of a railway will 
be worse than ipecacuanha ” 

A renewed application for the line from London 
to Bath and Bristol was soon made. The vigour 
of the company was unbounded , their resources 
were large, their liberahty was great, their determi- 
nation hxed , and in spite of provosts opposing 
and colleges demurring, of the piivacy of Windsor 
being destroyed and the Eton scholars being demo- 
ralised, the bill was passed by the end of the session 
of 1835, authoiising a capital of £2,500,000 to be 
raised on stock, with a loan of £833,333. 
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The mode by which the opposition of hindholdci'S 
Wiis ncutialised, bears the same sad chaiacter as witli 
other railways Eveiy passenger who goes by the 
Gieat Western pays an additional fai’e to meet the 
interest on this most unjust cbaigo , and every slitiic- 
holder in this, as in other lines, receives a less 
dividend than he is entitled to from the same cause 
Nor does the blame icst with the conductois of 
the railway They weic the agents of the shai'c- 
holders, and wcie hound to fonvard their mteiests. 
The principle of the case to them was nothing They 
weie bound to got the Act at the cheapest possible 
late, and if the law gave their rich opponents the 
power of piactically stoppmg the progress ol the 
hne, and those opponents chose to avail themselves 
of the law, the shame I’ests with the proprietor 
of the soil, and not with the promoter of the lail. 
Fancy prices were given for fancy prospects, m pro- 
portion to the power of the landowner Noblemen 
were persuaded to allow their castles to be desecrated 
lor a consideration. Theie can be no doubt— it was, 
indeed, all but demonstrated — that oftcis were made 
to, and accepted by, influential parties to withdiaw 
their opposition to a bill which they had declaicd 
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would ruin them, while the biudllex and iiiuie 
iiuineious complainants wcic paid sucli prices as 
should actually buy off a senes ol long tiud tedious 
litigations ^ 

V avious other and amended Acts weic passed , 
111 1837 two additional hills weie obtained, relating 
to altciations and to tciminus, and in 1839, a tilth 
Act leccivcd the loyal sanction, euipowcruig the 
company to laisc an additional stock of £1,2 j 0,000, 
and by loan £410,000 

The favouiite project of Mr Brunei, the engineer 
to this novel railway, was tho broad guage, and 
that question — to he referred to in 1846, m its 
struggle with the nairow guage — was opened in 
the first act of the Great Western 

Previous to the renewal of that vehement parha- 
montary contest, which is yet iciiiembcrcd by those 
who witnessed it, and which is still a legend of 
the eklei railway world, Mr Biuncl conceived the 
idea of changing the width of the rail The scheme 

• “Notbiug leas thou goldau argumenta of tlio puieat mint,” aays Mr Sidney, 
i‘ would iuduco noblo and gcutle laudUoldeia to give aaaont to roads wbitU trebled 
their LStntea m value , and vast loss of money and of hme was inouried in making 
those circuits whioh now excite our wonder and regiet, m order to allay the 
fears of utics, lest tuntaimnalion ouM attend the uciu' nppioach of eleam 
power ’ 
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was gigantic The engineer was a plausible us 
well as a piactical man The dircctois Aveie so 
lar acquainted with lailroads, that they expected 
a dividend , and when Mr Brunei, in certain 
icpoits to the directors of the Gieat Western, hud 
down general principles, in which he proposed Ins 
change, explaining his plan, and showing its ad- 
vantages, they were unwilling to leject a novelty 
into which they could not entirely entei Mr 
Brunei conceived that certain great lines would 
extend ovci certain districts, in which each company 
would reign supreme, and that the communications 
of these districts one with another, would be, practi- 
cally, of a tiifling character The natural conclusion 
w^as, that each company might choose its own guage 
without tlie slightest rcfcience to the guage of other 
lines And this opinion of Mr Biuncl must bo 
judged of, not by our present views, but by the infor- 
mation of twenty years ago Had he then conceived 
the possibility of a system like that which at present 
prevails, he would have shaied the fa,tc of his great 
compatriot Mr Stephenson, and, with more justice, 
been called an idle and ridiculous enthusiast Had 
he deemed that the Great Wcstein would want a 
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line to Biuninghain, that the London and Birniiug- 
ham would trench upon the lights and dues of 
the Great Westez’n , that connecting links ol lails 
would pass between txunk lines from north to 
south, and from cast to west, rendeiing a sum- 
larity of construction absolutely nccessaiy foi com- 
fort and for safety, had he, indeed, suinuscd one- 
tenth of those most extiaoidinary facts which the last 
few years have witnessed, Mr Brunei would piohably 
have smiled at his dream with unqualified w ondci , 
His lepoits were, in the existing state of things, 
well worthy of consideiation, and that consideration 
they had His plan, with his reasons for proposing 
the change of guage from four feet eight and a-half 
inches, to seven feet, was submitted to Mr George 
Stephenson, and that gentleman reported against 
it. With his own diiectors Mr Brunei was more 
successful, and the act authorising the width of 
seven feet was passed. 

There was something singularly fascinating in the 
proposal The imaginative vision of the shaieholdcrs 
beheld Titanic arches and vast tunnels , magnificent 
bridges and fine viaducts , and the hundred miles 
an hour prophesied by the engineer, exceeded the 
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naiiow guagc to an extent winch promised to compel 
a tiafhc Their increased expenses seemed small 
before their -visionary dividend, and -when it is remem- 
bered that the Great Western was meant to cieate 
a demand rather than to supply it, the vague im- 
aginings of the fdvourei’s of the broad guage must 
be allowed for Provincial patriotism was aioused , 
the scheme of Mi Brunei, as it has been said, was 
at last patronised, and the works proceeded This 
at once necessitated a separate teimmus Tlie Lon- 
don and Birmingham, which this line was to have 
joined, was on the nairow* guagc, and the London 
terminus of the Great Western was, theiefore, as 
inconveniently placed as could well be devised But 
that which was afterwards discovered, when the rail- 
w^ay system was the lecogmscd locomotion of the 
land, m the break of way and all its awkward accom- 
paniments, was the most stnking The seven feet 
guage also entailed an inci eased cost m every de- 
partment Although Mr Brunei at a later period 
dec’ar.d that he would again lay down the broad 
guage under the same circumstances, it is to be 
doubted whether, placed in a similar position, and 
foreseeing all that has since occurred, he would act 
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in a similar way, and choose a similar guage Enor- 
mous extra expenses wcic necessary, and the Great 
Western shareholders gicw alaimcd “The tirst 
plan,” says Mr Sidney, “on which the timbers 
of the road were placed was an entire failure, and 
w'ere all rclaid A budge built over the Thames at 
Maidenhead, to show how the nver might bo crossed 
by two arches while the old bridge required six, 
fell down twice it was again rebuilt, and stands 
a monument of what an engineer of genius can 
effect with shareholders’ money ” 

It appears somewhat curious in a new power the 
essential element of which was novelty , where woilvs 
and ways and locomotives were alike strange and 
singular , wdiere all w'as untned and little known, that 
it should be thought emtic and unwise to intio- 
duce a new pnnciple Such was, however, the case ; 
and numerous indeed were the troubles, and great 
was the clamour with which the enterprise of Mr, 
Brunei had to contend. In addition to the con- 
struction of the railway, and to the great responsibility 
which rested on so magmficent an undertaking, the 
engineer was subjected to annoyances which assumed 
a purely personal form. The railway world was 
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against him h’ailure was predicted as positive 
Meetings of the board threatened his prospects , 
meetings of the proprietors dcnomiccd ins presump- 
tion The press, though they did not undeistand 
tlie question in all its beaimgs, were against it TJic 
people, though they did not know how it would 
allect them, were afiaid of it It was called the 
abandonment of a piiiicipJc , it was said tlie carnages 
would not run round the curves , that the allies 
would be bioken, and, to ciown ah, that the share- 
holders would he mined 

It was vain to tell them that it was the finest 
piojcct in the woild , that it would be a monument 
of national greatness — that foreigncis wmuld visit 
England to see the grandeur of the Gieat Westeni , 
their public spirit hid its diminished head befoie 
them private interests, they looked at the cost, and 
refused to be comforted 

But the high courage of Mi Brunei supported 
bis great capacity, and unswervingly and boldly 
did this gentleman uphold and cany out a theory 
on which his name and fame depended Against 
lukewaim fi lends, against agitated proprietors, against 
avowed enemies, against the difficulty of inspimig 
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others with his own conhdencc, he was successful 
In anothei part of this woik the bioad guage 
question will be fully considered , but whatever 
its faults in comparison with other and narrower 
guages, it IS right to say that it was tried, and 
succeeded , that Mr Brunei leaped the fine rcwaid 
of caiTying out his scheme in the face of every 
obstacle and of every opponent, and that the plan 
was not unworthy the son of the genius of the Thames 
tunnel 

There is something roaiked and hold in all that 
belongs to Isarabard Brunei Never happier than 
when planning a novelty, and ever willing to expend 
Ins money on that which he believes to be sound, 
he IS a fitting descendant of that Mark Brunei 
whose name is associated with the above grand 
idea, and was a suitable assistant against dangeis 
which would have appalled thousands Called “ cle- 
ver, but theoretical” by some, but “ distinguished 
by the originality of his conceptions and the boldness 
cf his works, ” according to others, said also to have 
“ made a botch of the Bristol Docks,” not being 
a hydraulic engineer, there are few concerning whom 
so wide a variety of opinion exists Geoige Ste- 
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phenson warred to the knife against the cheiibhcd 
broad guage of Biunel, and thought the atmosphciic, 
on which this gentleman spent large sums, “ the 
greatest humbug in the world ” Both these questions, 
however, are yet unsettled Though the atniosphoiic 
has failed, it may still piove true and if the 
broad guage has been declaied infeiior to the narrow, 
it was owing to its fortune as much as to its deserts 
At any rate, it is just to record of Mi Biuncl, 
that he is as ivilling to spend his time in examining 
inventions as he is to spending his money in test- 
ing their promise that he would risk his whole 
personal propcity in an untried enterpiise as freely 
as he would spend a propnetor’s deposits , and that 
never so satisfied as when he can originate, he is the 
very spirit of progress. When he forced the bioad 
guage on an unwilling proprietary, it required no 
oidmaiy power, and nothing but the firumcbs of 
vhis resolute, determined man, could have earned 
the point. From the pciiod that he was occupied 
with his father beneath the Thames, he has assumed 
an important position among the class to which 
he belongs He mci cased the capacity of the loco- 
motive , he planned that great steam-ship whose 

Q 
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loss IS yet deplored, and, assisted by Ins friend 
Mr. Saunders, has maintained with a gallantry not 
often equalled m these degenerate days, that struggle 
with the powerful iianovv guage interest which ex- 
cited so much attention 

At the age of fort 3 ’^-five, a long and useful life 
appears bcfoie Mi Brunei, of whom it would have 
been as pleasant to have been more diffuse, as it 
would, probably, have been unpleasant to the modesty 
of the engineer of that Great Western railway, the 
expenses of which exceeded, as usual, the cost of the 
estimate 

In 1839 a new Act was obtained to raise an 
additional capital , and in June, 1841, the whole 
line between London and Bristol was opened for 
general traffic, when for four successive weeks the re- 
ceipts exceeded £14,000 The law expenses of this line 
weie £99,091 9d , and the land cost £790,218 14s 
lOd being at the rate of £6,69G 15s 4d a mile These 
figures, although correct, are scarcely credible , and 
when the total expense of £56,594 6s per mile 
IS stated, it is cunous to think that the railway 
has paid bo well for so long a time, and not tliat 
it is now paying so ill. 
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It IS not intended to enter thus minutely into 
the history of all those companies which previous 
to the railway mania of 183G, occupied public 
attention As, howevci, up to that period the rail- 
roads which obtained may be regarded as ministenng 
to a public want rather than pandering to a public 
desire, and as they were chiefly legitimate specu- 
lations, entered into with a view to investment, and, 
in this, very different ftom those proposed aftei the 
above pciiod, it is important to treat them scpaiatcly 
and independently The reader may thus learn to mo- 
del ate his intense indignation when, anathematising 
railways, he lemembers with what unjust demands 
and impuie claims they had to deal, and with what 
sad and selfish treatment it was their lot to meet 
They ow^e nothing to the countiy , they owe nothing 
to the aristocracy They were wronged by the 
former, they were contumcliously treated by the 
latter They owe nothing to ray Lord Biougham , 
they are not indebted to Colonel Sibthorp The 
former made general speeches in their favour, and 
bi ought especial cases against them , while the 
latter has ever been a fierce though not a fatal 
enemy. 
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When, in 1832, the London and Southampton 
line "was presented to the notice of an intelligent 
public, it was considered somewhat stiange and 
singular It was natural enougli to have a tiunk 
line between Liverpool and Manchester , it was pci- 
fectly legitimate to propose the iron way betwixt 
Birmingham, which supphed the world with its 
manufactures, and London, the temporaiy lecipient 
of its produce But Southampton was in the position 
of neither ■ it possessed no manufactures hke Man- 
chester, it was deficient m the commercial power 
of Livei'pool, it lacked the capitalists of Buining- 
ham ; it had not the attractions of Biighton , it 
rcqiiiied no rapid communication with the capital j 
and when its promoters fimt proposed to the people 
of Southampton the advantages they would deiive 
fiom the I ml, and Sir John Easthope explained 
to the savans of the city the piemium they would 
procure from its scrip, it docs not appear to have 
met with a very enthusiastic reception The eneigy 
of its supporters, however, earned it through this 
portion of its difficulties, and when Lancashu’e, the 
home and haunt of rmlway entei’pnse, supported 
it; when the shrewd Scotch followed the example. 
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and they of the Stock Exchange dealt m its shaies, 
a more hopeful feeling spread thioughout the body 
coiporate 

The first estimate was between £800,000 and 
£900,000, and this, in the absence of that infor- 
mation which has since been so dearly paid foi, 
appeared fair and feasible It would be inconve- 
nient to enter on the subject of its early dithcultics, 
they were patent to all the lines, and it is sufficient 
to state that m July, 1834, the Act of incorporation 
received the royal assent The amount authorised 
to be laised was £1,000,000, m 20,000 shares of 
£50 each, with an additional powei’ to boiiow 
£330,000 by loan 

A gnevous eiror was committed, and these sums 
soon proved insufficient In entering into contracts 
for the works, they weie vmhappily given in small 
lots to small men, at a low price, instead of being 
let to those who had capital and credit to lose, 
and upon whom full seemuty could be placed It 
was on low and unsatisfectoiy estimates that the 
bill was passed , and while the woik was easy, 
while prices and pay remained depmssed, while 
nothing extraordinary occuned, the work was done , 
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but when any engineciing novelty aiosej tiic poor 
contractor was poweilcss The smallest chfliculty 
stayed him, the slightest clanger paialyscd him. 
He could not complete his conti.icts , he Inched 
resources to pay the penally, the woiks were often 
stopped , the diiectors as often in clespaii A second 
Act was passed in 1837, empowering an additional 
capital stock of £400,000, with a loan of £130,000 , 
and in 1839, a third Act was passed for the purpose 
of constructing a branch to Gosport 
Previous to the Act of 1837, it was evident 
to all connected with the hue that £500,000 more 
would be inquired, and the pioprietois were startled 
The calls were difficult to be procuied, the shares 
were at a terrible discount, the prospects of the 
company gloomy, when the gentlemen of Lanca- 
shire, who wcie interested, inquired into the circum- 
stances connected with its progress Aware of the 
difficulties which had beset the paths of railways 
generally, they with great promptitude appointed a 
deputation to examine the accounts, to levise the 
estimates, and to report on the position of the 
corporation. This inquiiy was satisfactory. Money 
to continue the woiks was advanced, two of the 
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committee wcic appointed diiectois, and an entiiely 
new system was adopted Mr Giles resigned the 
enginecrship, the services of Mi Locko weie pro- 
cured, a complete plan, showing the exact position 
of the work, was drawn out ; everything which 
could assist in lessening the difficulties was adopted, 
and a thorough revision of tiafhc and expenses 
entered into Mr Chaplin, wisely adopting the 
new mode of travelling as the basis of his lutuie 
proceedings, joined their lanks, and to his sagacity 
may be tiaced much of the ultimate success of 
this railway He gave every infoimation which his 
expel lence had procured, he offered eveiy leeoin- 
raendation wduch his information could suggest, ho 
assisted them by his counsel, and ho raised them 
by his influence A fiesh estimate was made of the 
cost of the hne , much unnecessaiy work was avoided , 
£1,700,000 was regaidcd as the probable sum it 
would ultimately cost , and it will afford a signihcarit 
lemembrance of the difiiculties which yet clung to 
the railroad, when it is said that the only w^ay of 
procuring the money necessary to finish the undei- 
taking was to raise £50 shares and sell them at £25, 
thus issuing them at a fearful discount. 
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Undei the new management the hue proceeded 
rapidly Able and responsible contiactors were cho- 
sen j the expenditure of one year doubled that of 
the three preceding years, and the hue opened 
throughout on the 11th May, 1840 So close 
and cautious had been Mr. Chaplin’s estimate of 
traffic, that within thice months the receipts amounted 
to the sum supposed “ This,” says a journalist, in 
1845, “ 13 one of the early hnes, and furnishes a good 
example of the difficulties, diseouiagements, and dis- 
asters encountered by the enteipiising men who, at 
that date, undertook the arduous duty of construct- 
ing, from private capital, these great public works, 
unaided, even discountenanced, by the legislature 
and the government , regarded with hostility, and 
even with hatied, by the owners of the land they 
were destined so materially to benefit, and consi- 
dered, even by juries of their countrymen, in those 
days, as proper ol^ects of unlimited and legitimate 
plunder Suirounded by these difficulties without, 
they were met by no less formidable ones within : 
the infancy of the system, the inexperience of engi- 
neers, of contractors — the insufficiency of estimates — 
the unforeseen difficulties of, works — the enormous 
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demand for additional capital — ^the doubtful, or worse 
than doubtful, credit of the concern, evinced by 
shaies at a discount, and without demand — discou- 
lagement, difficulty, and danger on eveiy hand, 
yet did these brave men carry on then undei taking 
steadily, and stoutly, and manfully, with sagacity, 
tact, and courage of no common order, till they 
accomplished their gi'eat work, and brought it to its 
present state of excellence, prospeiity, and high, 
yet most deserved good foitune It is such entei prises 
and such men that aie the honour and the stiengtli 
of a countiy, the sources of its ncalth, the causes of 
its prosperity , yet these are the men whom now, 
forgetful of past obligations, some writers, and even 
ministers, taunt with opprobnous epithets, and tieat 
as narrow and selfish monopolists — as the enemies 
of the pubhc and the state — and most ot all, of the 
poor.” 

The cost of this line is another curiosity when 
compaied with the estimate. The capital proposed 
was one million , the capital raised was two milhons. 
The actual expenditure was £2,592,000, the land 
alone costing more than one-thh'd of the entiie 
original estimate Thirteen thousand pounds per 
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mile was the supposed — moie than double was the 
real — cost. 

It has been seen that Mr Locke was called upon to 
finish the line, and the intelligent countenance of 
this gentleman, for whom all the honours duo to a 
high order of engineering have been claimed, is suf- 
ficiently familiar The pupil of George Stephenson, 
his fame dates from Chatmoss, over which he assisted 
to foim the road, and to which he owes much cf 
his early expeiience The Grand Junction fiom 
Liverpool to Birmingham was by him, the London 
and Southampton was under bis inspection Young 
and energetic, he was a valuable aid in all those 
parliamentary struggles between landowners and rail- 
ways which have excited so much attention, and 
spent so much money. Since then he has laiscd 
a great reputdlion He foimed the magnificent 
viaduct and tunnel of the Manchestci and Sheffield , 
he mtioduced passenger tiaffic into Spam, the 
prmcipal portions of the line between Pans and 
Aberdeen are by him , and to this gentleman has 
been awai ded the praise of keeping his works within 
Ins estimates 

There is an easy elegance in the oratory of Mr. 
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Locke, winch is agreeable to hear, and this is 
equalled by his choice of language A membev of 
the legislature, he speaks there with much effect, 
worthily lepre&enting the inteicst to which he is 
allied 

Such was the man who took the place of Mr. 
Giles at the time that Mr Chaplin gave his assist- 
ance to the London and Southampton, and to 
none moic than Mr Chaplin was the new mode of 
tiavel important. It struck at the root of his 
business , it was destroying the arrangements of 
years , it was upsetting the combinations of a life 
When, therefore, this proprietor of numerous coaches 
and almost innumciablc horses, saw the London 
and Birmingham road occupied, and every other 
way seized on by the advocates of the locomotive , 
he saw also that he must take some decided course. 
It IS not then to be wondeied at that when, as 
already shown, that which is now known as the 
London and South-Western was m difficulties, Mr 
Chaplin, possessing both mind and money to aid 
it, assisted, instead of deciymg the lailway, parted 
with his stock in trade , became one of its directors, 
and entered boldly and decidedly into it His iuteU 
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ligcnce and capital were recognised he soon became 
deputy chairman, was elected in 1842 to the chair 
itself, and since then has maintained his position 
Like other lailway men, he has entered Parliament 
and IS not undistinguished among that class which 
owns a Stephenson, a Glyn, a Hudson, and a Locke 
in our great house of legislature 

For the railway known as the London and Brighton 
a fierce and factious contest ensued During the 
peiiod of excitement five separate lines were pro- 
posed, and five contending powers disputed the 
palm The London and Bnghton railway contest 
is a proverb for reckless expenditure , nor will the 
following fail to surprise the reader, if not already 
acquainted with the parliamentary expenses of the 
competing lines The sums spent by each company 
in endeavouring to obtain an Act were — 


Bennie’s lino 

• • 

£72,000 

Stepli on son’s 

• • • 

53,750 

Oundjr's 

• • 

16,600 

OibVis B . 

fl • • 

26,325 

Souih-Bastern 

k • 

. 26,000 



£193,676 

The most direct. 

but the most 

difficult way 


chosen The earth woiks nere of an extraordinary 
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character , the bridges and wducts wcie difficult 
and numerous ; the tunnels were long and expensive, 
and with such a combination who can wonder that 
though the first report of the directors stated the 
whole cost ot the undertaking would not exceed 
£23,376 3s 9d per mile ; the actual expenditure 
amounted to £37,568 17s 6d , being an increase of 
£14,192 13s 8d per mile 

As the first which had its commencement in the 
metropolis, the London and Greenwich railway de- 
mands notice , and in looking back upon the high 
hopes which accompanied its formation, on the 
large dividends promised, and on the excitement it 
occasioned, there is something akin to melancholy 
in the knowledge that its prospects were fallacious , 
that its dividends weie visionaiy, and that its im- 
portance IS now swallowed up in the South Eastern 
As a specimen of the dreams which ever accompany 
new undertakings, it may be said that its arches 
were to bnng large rentals as warehouses j that 
pedestrians were to pay a toll , that a hundred thou- 
sand were to travel by it daily, and that the three 
millions of people who yearly visited London were 
to travel on it as a eunosity 
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The South-Eastern lailway ■was projected in 1833, 
in the form of a line between London and Dover 
After a severe struggle with Ihe Noith Kent and 
Central Kent railways, an Act was obtained on the 
21st June, 1836 , hy this a joint-stoclf capital of 
£1,400,000 w'as authonsed, with power to raise 
an additional £450,000 by loan Various other Acts 
weie afterwards passed to sanction several deviations 
in then* route, and considerable expense was incurred 
in the endeavour to procure a line to Brighton. 

That the utmost interest was made with senators, 
and that they were pei'sonally canvassed for their 
votes by the South-Eastern, no less than by other 
railways, was made evident, and that a legislator 
received £300 in the shape of piemiums is indis- 
putable , although, from the statement given by Mr 
Bonham, the gentleman in question, he regarded it 
as a reward It is only fair to give his own statement 
as at once an elucidation and a history. 

“ In the early part of the session of 1836 Mr. 
Wray, to whom I was under considerable obligations, 
came to me and said, ‘ I am veiy much interested 
in the success of the South-Eastern railway, and I 
wish you would give us a lift, I w'ant your advice 
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on some points ’ I said, ‘My dear Wray, I owe veiy 
great obligations to you, and I will do everything I can 
to serve you ’ He said, ‘ I should be very much 
obliged to you if you would ’ And upon that I ha\ e 
not the least hesitation in saying that I did all I could 
individually to assist Mr Wray in the object he had 
in view, that is, in plain teims, I did what I could 
to assist him m passing that bill, both in and out 
of parliament. Mr. Wray never held out to me 
one word, nor did any conversation ever take place, 
as to any advantage of any kind or soit that I was 
to derive from it I considered it a gieat personal 
advantage — I mean personal with reference to the 
debt of gratitude I owed him. I considered it a 
great pleasure to myself to do what I could for him. 
There were some questions upon the French lines 
W'here I gave them some advice — I will not say 
assistance — ^because they were able to assist them- 
selves. I never had any communication in any way 
with any members of the South-Eastern railway com- 
mittee , I never had from them, directly or mdirectly, 
any offer of any personal advantage to myself, to be 
derived from it After that bill was passed, Mr. 
Wray came to me, and stated that the South-Eastern 
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railway company felt that I had been of use to 
them — gieat use to them, I think he said, and 
that they had kept a quantity of rcseivcd shaies, 
•which had not been disposed of, and that they 
had determined to appropriate one hundred shares 
for my benefit Mr Wray said, ‘ I know it will 
not be convenient for you to hold these shares — 
I will hold them for you , and I think I can deiive 
sonic advantage from them ’ Mr Wiay, I think 
about three weeks afterwards, came to me and 
said, ‘ I have been able to make thiee hundred 
pounds of those shares, which I im11 give you 

Thus Mr Bonham acknowledged to have leceived 
for his services the thiee hundred pounds which 
resulted from the sale of the shaies, and a committee 
of the Commons reported that they felt the greatest 
regret in being obliged to direct the attention of the 
House to this circumstance , but they were bound in 
justice to Mr. Bonham to add, that they received no 
evidence to show that such gratuity was the result of 
any previous arrangement between Mr Bonham and 
the company 

It is unnecessary to detail the progress of such unim- 
^'ortant lines as the London and Blackwall, and the 
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London and Cioydon On the lounci' the electric 
telegraph was first worked, and the latter is remai li- 
able for nothing save its huge cost They, with those 
already given, and with the Eastern Counties, which 
occupies the ensuing chapter, composed the principal 
lines up to 1836 Enough evidence has been adduced 
to prove the difficulties opposed to laihvays, nor will 
the reader find the following history deficient in similar 
troubles. 


B 
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MNDON AVB BSSCX JlATirOAD — riUST PIlOSl’EOTUB OP THE tVSTlRN 
COLUalEB— OPPOSITION TO IT— ITS TsmUlL — LORE PErilD'S QD VllRLt 
■WITH THl. ElPtOTOnS — III8 TUIUTIPK — PORTUNtS ANE WISrOHlbNl-S OP 
THI« LASTEKV OODNrIIS — PLHSONAL 8KETCII OP BAMHbb MORTON PHO 


Though last, not least of those lines which will 
be tieated in detail, stands the scape-goat of com- 
panies, the pariah of railways, the Eastern Counties. 
Under the title of the “London and Essex railroad,” 
the initiative was taken in 1831, in that undertaking 
which has excited more attention, caused more alarm, 
created more correspondence, and unhappily witnessed 
more accidents than any other railway in the kingdom 
Arising, like all others, from the success of the 
Liverpool and Manchester, the prospectus pointed to 
its progi’ess, and promised more than its profits. 
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Nor will the social economist be displeased to see 
how ihc promoter lici aided liis project 

“ By the proposed railroad, places thirty or foity 
miles distant fiom London will be brought williin 
a two hours’ journey The nholc country will be- 
come contributory to the London market , the first 
necessaries of life Mill bo supplied in grcatei abun- 
dance , competition increased, and a reduction in 
juices the necessary consequence All dcscnptions 
of pel sons will be enabled to paiticipate in many 
articles, the produce of the soil, from which tlic 
poor, and even the middling classes, m a degree, 
aio now iirccludcd, from high puces, occasioned by 
expensive cultivation in the iniracdiate vicinity of 
the toivn ” 

These w'eic some of the advantages promised , 
but while the luxuries of the middle class w'eic to 
be augmented and the cost diminished, owners and 
occupiers of land wmio also to benefit The entire 
agricultural districts were to improve in productneiiess 
and value Thousands of labourci s tenipoianiy, and 
many permanently, w'ere to be employed , coals 
would be bought foi comparatively nothing , and 
it was said with a cool intrepidity woithj the palmy 
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<]a^b of 1845, that “every shareholder would in 
a few years save the cost of his share in his fuel ” 
The fisheries, it as added, would he more abundantly 
employed The supply would be large and certain 
Westerly winds and oiiposing tides must sink into 
insignificance, while millions of mackarel would supply 
the consumer and raise the puce of snip Holland, 
Hamburgh, and other parts of the continent, would 
avail itselt of the new influence to increase our 
trade , foreign mails and fresh sea water , a level 
country and few bridges , no viaducts and no tun- 
neling, with moderate embankments, and no “piivate 
property of particular value” to invade, formed an 
additional stimulus Large dividends and “ gradual 
return of the capital,” completed a picture, which, 
to judge from the prospectus, only failed in procuring 
shaieholders because it was guiltless of presidents 
and vice-presidents, had a blank space for the direc- 
tors, and left all the other offices to be filled by 
the imagination of its leader Such were a few 
of the items which m 1831 first declared to the 
people of the eastern counties of England that they 
required a railroad to increase their prosperity 

The next proposition bears the date of 20th Sep- 
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tembei, 1834, and the Eastern Counties lailway 

itself was bcfoie the public 

A cuuous 

and most 

inteiesting document was picsentcd 


The cost of the entire lino vi ouM bo 

• • • 

£1,567,000 

Annual expense ol n orking it 

• 

160,000 

Passengers would pioduco 

* • 

153,837 

Merchandise and proi isions 

» • 

200,010 

Agiitiiltural produce 

• 

49,900 

Livo stucU , 

* 

157,0)5 

Coals and manure 


IS, 103 

lish 

• 

40,000 

TinfSo now in csiatenoo 

• • • 

626,211 

Of which the railway would procure 

• • • 

417 475 

Deduct annual expense 

• • • 

150,000 

Clear annual profit of fifteen per cent* 


267,475 

This was the crude account tendeied 

No credit 


was given for an increased business, although it 
was stated that the communication on the Livei- 
pool and Manchester had been multiplied six-foid, 
and on the Stockton and Darlington forty-fold No 
allowance was made, on the other hand, for com- 
pensation to landowners, for expenses in obtaining 
the Act, or for a hundred of those frailties and 

A 

fallibilities which the railway is heir to 
The numbei of acres required was calculated at 
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two tliousrincl, dvoid^ing 1100 dii dcrc Two thou- 
sand labourers weie to be constantly employed 
duiing its execution, and it was tin own out as a 
lure, that as the Liverpool and Manchester r.iil- 
way paid one-fifth of the poois’ lates of every parish 
through which it pas-aed, the Eastoin Counties might 
reasonably bo expected to do the same Mr Braith- 
w'diie was acting, and Mi Vignollcs was consulting, 
engineer 

Opposition was not wanting foi the duectois 
It met them in the county papers , it encounteicd 
them in pamphlets They wcie assailed by letters , 
they were denounced in party journals They were 
accused of empty assertions, and lallacious promises 
The solicitors weie tauntingly told that “ by their 
own superior intelligence they had ascei tamed the 
landed and coinmeicial interests of Noifolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex were quite ignorant of their own con- 
cerns ” It was said that if the railway were to 
be caiTied into effect, the nursery of our best 
sailors would be destroyed , the foundation of our 
maritime decay be laid, and the downfall of Eng- 
land’s glory — ^that downfall which has been preached 
and prophesied so often — be ensured. 
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The promotcis wcie not idle They appealed m 
public to “ the united intelligence of the thiee king- 
doms,” and they piomiscd money in piivate They 
claimed the support of the commeicidl interests , 
they attacked the cupidity of peeis , they assailed 
the philanthropy of pansh rulers , they promised 
it should be the principal and favouiite medium of 
tiansport for more than a million of people annually. 
Theie were no canals to oppose it , no lailways to 
compete with it It would embiace moic towns than 
any other line, and it would convey a greater number 
of passengers Above all, it would pay fifteen per 
cent Notwithstanding the exertions of engmeeis 
and secietary, the scheme was abandoned for a time , 
w'hile its ojiponents sat down to congratulate them- 
selves on a victory, its friends prepared with le- 
newed vigour to piepare another plan and another 
prospectus. 

The names which graced the latter — men who 
bore the burden and the heat of the day — iverc 
not names belonging to oui‘ great commercial aris- 
tocracy There were physicians from the suburbs, 
and gentlemen at large from the West end, there 
were peers who never attended the board , with 
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bamsterg who, whether biiefless or not, aie gene- 
lally men of nioie w'ords than work. But tlicie 
weic also men of biiaincs& The name of Thomas 
Gibbes, one of the oldest on the money mai ket , 
of Sir Robei’t Haivey, well known in the coun- 
try banking intciest, of Mi Tite, who piobably 
joined it to become its surveyor, , of Desanges, 
of Wood, of Butler, weie some guaiantee that if 
work were to be done it would be done well Tbe 
prospectus issued with the sanction of this diicc- 
toratc was re-wntten, the calculations le-modelled, 
and an abstiact of its contents may be mteicst- 
mg to the reader, evidencing, as it does, the un- 
ceitainty of railway estimates, and showing also the 
progress which lailways had made in popular opinion. 

“The supeiiority of railwajs as a means of inland 
transport, may now be considered as established 
beyond all chance of refutation . It has again 
and again been proved to the pedect satisfaction 
of both houses of Parliament, that railways fuuiish 
a far cheaper, safer, and more expeditious mode 
of conveyance for passengers and most kind of goods, 
than any other yet devised , that as soon as a lail- 
way has been opened in any district it has not 
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only met all the deTiiandt. of the tiaffic exi'-ting ,it 
the time, but inci eased that tiafhc to a dcgicc, 
and with a rapidity, wholly without example , that 
wheicver lailways abound most, thcic the gicatcst 
use m the value of land has been obseived, and 
the most lapid strides been made in agiicultuial, 
mdiiufactuimg, and comineicial prospeiity , that 
they have not only mateiially i educed the pool 
rates of cveiy distiiet they mteiHect, by luinishing 
piohtable occupation to laige numbeis of the unem- 
ployed pool, but have still fuithei icheved the old 
late-payeis by contiibuting laigcly towaids the le- 
duced latcs, and that while thus confeinng incalculable 
benefits on the commumty at large they have 
yielded to their piopiietoi'S a quicker return on the 
capital invested than was ever obtained flora any 
other description of public undeiUking ” 

The railways then m existence weic appealed to 
Their past profits and then* present piospects weie 
shown The inciease in then* tiatiic was pointed 
out , the saving of time alluded to, and it was 
added, “ that the value of property of eveiy de- 
sciiption in the vicinity of railways should have 
risen so lapidly since then establishment, ceases 
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uiidci' tliese circumstances to be mattei of suipusc ” 
Imiiicdutcly after the opening of the Lncipoul and 
Manchester, the value of adjacent land had aiisen 
generally tufty per cent , and poi turns of giound in 
particular isitiiations had advanced 1,400 pci cent 
The philanthiopist was told to look at the em- 
ployment ot the poor, and the diminishing of the 
rates The speculator A\as told to look at the 
piemiums and puces of existing lines “ Other 
railways may be mterfeicd with, but this never can. 
As a great mam hue it must always stand alone, 
dividing with no other railway, but leceiving the 
contributions of many ” Nothmg marks moie the 
ciudity of the leport, the credulity of the public, 
and the miscalculation of the surveyors, than the 
fact that the estimated expenditure for land, com- 
pensation, enginecjing, and paihamentaiy expenses 
was £270,000, w'hile the actual expenditure was 
£718,765 ICs lOcZ. 

The following is a copy of the assumed expenses 
of the line by the prospectus of 1st December, 1834 ; 

To purchase of land, 1,000 acres, at £1^0 £H0,000 

Compensation to owners and occupiers 100,000 

Offices, depots, sheds, gasworks, pipes, and 

lamxis . . . . i . 20,000 
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T \uaratioii5 and (.inbankmeiils £200,001) 

Masoni}, biidgos, ciilveits, &c 200,000 

liaiU, tbaiis, keys, pins, plugs, freightuga, luicl 

oaitaga 271,018 

Ulocks, sleepeis, ballasting, and laying miU 220,512 

i’enung 74 000 

Seven water stations , . S,000 

Seven pumps , , 700 

!Fort3 locomotive engmt<’ . , 40,000 

Two hundred and fifty waggons , , 7,500 

Sixty floaobos 9,000 


Engineering and surveying, parliamentary and 
Jaw expenses, eouvasaing piopnctois and 
oocnpicia, and othci incidental dis- 
buisemciita . 20,000 

£1,322,800 

Allan nice for deflciencics and unfuicsecn tx< 

penaes , 277,110 

£1,000 000 

Woiknig lino, pel anmiin . 200,000 

The revenue calculated on was 


Fussongcia by public conveyance . £121 077 

Fji cels • 21,335 

Mail bags 0 000 

i’dsscngera by piivatc eouveynnee 17,902 

Sfcrcliandiso and provisions conveyed by land 108, 112 

Goin, floui, malt, &c, conveyed coastwise 19,000 

Cattle, sbeep, lambs, pigs, poultiy, by land Iii7,0j3 

Coals and manuic 18,49 1 

Ml 40,000 

£032,841 

Two-thirds of the above by railn uy . 421,89 1 

Woiking lailway 200,000 

£221,894 


Showing a diiidciid of 13 iicr cent on £1,800,000 
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Out the Eastern Counties met an animated com- 
petition fiotu iivc.ll eoinpamcs The Northern atid 
Noith-Eabt line issued piospcctuscs, and the Grand 
Noithciii iculwa^ occupied public attention to some 
extent Both the pieceduig lines weic to piocccd 
to Edinburgh, and “ would cost,” said tlicir oppo- 
nents, oraculail), ‘‘more millions than have ever 
been yet subsciibcd, or aie ciei likely to be 
subbciibed, for any similar undertaking ” Ciicu- 
lars and handbills weic plentiful, but the Eastern 
Counties maintained its ground, while shareholders 
veiled their private inteicsts under asseitions of the 
public good On the opposition side it was said, the 
new lailway ‘‘ ran away ” from all the traffic of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Essex , that it passed through 
the poorest and least populated districts, that it \s ould 
not touch one town of impoitance, that it would 
please few, offend many, and yield little, if any, profit 
Reasons in support of the Ime weie gathered from 
all quaiters of the globe. Oyster-beds and manu- 
factureis, the British henmg-fisheiy, and the East 
India tiade were piessed into the service Placeo 
which had hitherto remained in modest obscurity, 
were to be places of note. And it was added, 
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“the benefits -which i\ill result from this railway will 
not beeome merely local and national , it will become 
the great highway to the British metiopohs from 
Scotland, Holland, Germany, Hamburg, and Lubeclv ” 
Scientific men wrote in scientific journals with eneigy 
and eloquence of the advantages of the new under- 
taking Daily papers w'eie called in to assist it The 
progress of the locomotive was dw'elt on by some with 
regard to its social influence its pecuniary advantages 
were blazoned by others 

“ So many and so various arc the schemes for lail- 
ways,“ said a wiitei at this pciiod, “ that one can 
hardly take up a newspaper, but some new pioject, 
gilded with an assurance of twenty or tliiity per cent 
profit, stares him in the face. Twenty-seven of these 
projects are now in piogiess, to evercise the wisdom and 
exhaust the patience of our legislators Whether they 
will turn out profitable to the shareholders, is a knot 
time alone can untie There is, however, no question 
that the state of society needs and must have this new 
species of transit, and that railways will go on progres- 
sing for many a year, until every link of the chain of 
internal comriiumcation is completed Some think 
the present prejudice of the public in favour of rail- 



ways, is a mania It is a mama like the aslvono- 
rmcal madness ot Copcimcus, the more it is kiio\rn, 
the more it will be appiovcd and the better it will be 
supported foi it is a mama whose cause is necessity, 
utility the effect, and mankind the paity to be bene- 
fited It will theiefore continue, the public being 
gcncially too wise to neglect what is found to be 
adi antageous ” Need it be added that an culogium 
on the Eastern Counties followed ? 

“ Hardly a day passes,” wrote an evening paper, iii 
October, 1835, and the writer deems no picture so tiue 
as those cbromcles which reflect the fcais and the 
feelings of the tunes, “ but wc have to rccoid some 
additions to the number of railioads alicady m pio- 
gress, or proposed to be carried into effect , . 
The superiority of the lailroad over every other 
mode of inland conveyance, has been proved by 
such a w-eight of evidence, that it seems almost 
a work of superciogation to iTcommend it to the 
public favour The advocate of irnpiovcmeiit, how- 
ever, is ill-quahfied for ins office if he flatters himself 
that his task is finished when he has demonstrated 
the utility of any of those plans of ainelioration 
which the spirit of enterprise, now so actively 
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engaged in developing the national resources, is 
constantly bunging forward He must not forget 
that the obstacles which he in his path cannot 
he surmounted but by unwearied perseverance Ho 
must return to the charge again and again, not 
disdaining to combat the oft-refuted objection, and 
labouring to weaken, if he cannot remove, the pic- 
judice which clings to the old ways Ho must not 
lose his temper when a timid old gentleman tells him 
that to travc'l at a speed of twenty miles an hour 
smacks of levolution And when the wisdom of 
our ancestors is pleaded against the rapid movement, 
it becomes him to prove that the slow pace of our 
foiefathers had no hand in rendeiing them the 
glory of the world and the envy of suiiounding 
nations ” 

It was said with justice that the unpiincipled 
opposition to the railway had been m some dcgrcc- 
beneficial That it had proved to the legislature, 
and to the wmild, the gieat advantages derived 
from it , it had decided that in cheapness, safety, 
and expedition, no mode of conveyance could com- 
pete with it , that wheievcr it was introduced it 
increased the trathc of the district ; raised the value 



of liiiicl , ga\c a new and powciful nnpul&e to agn- 
culliuo, manulactuics, and comnicicc, reduced the 
poor-rates, and piomised a Ingh but rapid profit 
to those who invested, “ combining bj^ a haiipy 
union, public with piivate intciest ” Shall we say 
the Eastern Counties was said to promise more than 
all these great and glonous benefits 

The transaction of Lord Petie with the Eastern 
Counties diiocfors, stands almost unparalleled in 
the history of railway adyenture , but it would 
apjiear, so fai as the writer has been able to ascer- 
tain the facts, that if his loidship clung to that which 
the law allowed him , if, hhe Shylock, he exacted 
his bond, it Avas owing to certain unwise and un- 
dignified imtations to W'hich he had been subjected 
Previous to obtaining the bill, a secret engagement 
w'as entered into wuth his lordship by the provi- 
sional committee, who engaged to pay him the 
sum of £120,000 nominally for the land through 
which the rail was to pass, but really for the with- 
draw^al of an opposition which might have been 
disastrous When the bill was passed there appeal’s 
to have been some objection to fulfilling the con- 
tract on the pictended ground of misrepresenta- 
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tion Nor did the directois liesitAto to assert tliat 
to fulfil it would be a fraud on the iiropiietors, 
the legislature, and the public But if the com- 
pany weie unwilling to pay the money, his lord- 
ship was equally unwilling to give it up He 
obtained an injunction against them , he opposed 
and prevented them ftom passing through his 
grounds , he liarrasscd and mitated them as they 
had iriitated him, and with far more effect But 
the stake \^a3 too gicat to yield quietly In 
addition to the money involved, it has been said 
Loid Petre’s piido was i-aised The engineer and 
secretary — in what manner it does not appear — had 
offended his dignity The board was uiged by 
these gentlemen to oppose him They were told 
that his claim was invalid , that their opposition 
must be successful, and when an amended bill — 
hereafter to be alluded to — was brought before the 
commons, Lord Petre was enabled to oppose them 
with great effect 

The company, wishmg to be safe, appointed seven 
eminent surveyors to report as to the damage likely 
to he caused' to Ins lordship’s estate, copies of their 
reports weie forwaided to Lord Pttic, and an otter 
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was made to use them as the basis of au amicable 
arrangement. His lordship, however, positively de- 
clined any change in the terms of the bond All 
his influence, with that of Mr Labouchere, whose 
estate was also to be invaded, was used to oppose 
the progress of the line , and so strong was the 
feeling, that the directors consented to stay the pro- 
gress of the bill, and, seeing the folly of their pro- 
ceedings, to refer the claini to arbitration Lord 
Petre, however, refused all such interference, and 
the company was emphatically grounded. If they 
resisted their opponent in the house, the bill would 
be lost and proceedings delayed for a year If 
they resisted him in the law courts, the result would 
be the same If the bill were abandoned, the com- 
pulsory power of the company by its first Act 
would soon cease to exist, and if they even gained 
a chancery suit and annulled the contract, their 
opponent might refuse to sell his land at all, and 
thus a gap of six unfinished miles grace the line. 

There only remained, therefore, for the company 
to pay the money. His lordship beat the board, 
and exacted the full amount of his bond • £120,000 
with interest, was paid for land which was even 
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then said io be only worth Jt5,U00, and which at 
tlie present time is peihaps improved by the change 
It IS due to the directois to add that though they 
legiettcd the payment of so large a sum, time, which 
has modified their wrath, has made them equally 
1 egret the spirit with which they opposed it 

Thiee years had by this time elapsed since the 
design of the Eastern Counties was first given to 
the public. The various interests which had tended 
to delay its progress had prevented it fiom being 
tairly developed, until about ten months previous 
to its incorporation in July 1836, and when the 
piovisional committee was loimcd, there lemained 
only a tew weeks for operations which usually occu- 
pied many months. The energy with which the 
project was proceeded with, during this biiet peiiod, 
was u resistible The sections and surveys of one 
hundred and twenty-six miles were formed in six 
weeks The proprietors weie canvassed for the 
breadth of half a mile along the whole Imo Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, were travelled by a deputa- 
tion of the committee; pubhc meetings were called 
wherever they went , private lepresentations were 
made to influential individuals, part of the monied 
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intc'iost aided the scheme, and before the second 
reading of the hill, the greater portion of the 
capital was snhsciibed Shares were tahen by the 
inhabitants of the piincipal commercial towns , and 
without the help of the men of Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Liverpool, who subscribed for many 
thousand shares, the scheme must have fallen. With 
their aid the bill passed the House of Commons, 
a committee of which reported “ that the Eastern 
Counties railway between the termini would traverse 
the most populous and most cultivated parts of the 
counties through which it was intended to be carried, 
and that great benefit would be given to trade and 
agriculture by its adoption ” 

When the biU had passed the Lower House, 
its opponents, stimulated, perhaps, by the thought 
of Lord Petre’s one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds, endeavoured to injure it m the Upper, 
“ but,” said the first report, ” the directors, by meet- 
ing the parties with the same promptness and in 
the same fair spirit which had carried them success- 
fully through their previous negocaations, effected ami- 
cable arrangements with them ” 

What these ” amicable arrangements ” were, may 
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be traced in the history ol all selfish opposition, 
and may be judged from the fact that they formed 
an excuse for the large prelmiinaiy expenses which 
swelled the accounts presented to the propiietary. 
It produced, however, an unquestionable effect Those 
who had received money supported the company 
most strenuously, while those who hoped to receive 
it, \\ere yet stronger in their expression of opinion 
The Eastern Counties railway was leceived as 
the line to be supported, and after a most extia- 
ordinaiy opposition with as extiaoidinary methods 
to subdue it, the company was incorporated, and 
a career commenced which will long make that 
corporation marked and memorable. The first meet- 
ing of the shareholders shortly followed, and it is 
scarcely possible to read unmoved the glowing ora- 
tions of the speakers, or to think without a sigh 
that “ Ichabod, Ichabod, the glory is departed 
IS written on the heart and saddens the brow of 
every shareholder. But it is necessary to follow 
the prospects of this fine line, and equally so to 
show the elation which glowed in the heart, and was 
uttered from the bps of chan man and of proprietor 
“You are here assembled in such numbers and 
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with such cordiality of fccluig, because ;you bCc m 
the new means of cominuiiicatioii winch ivc are 
about to open betAvecn the mctiopohs and the vaiious 
cities, toAvns, and ports on our castein coast, a 
prospect of one of the proudest tnumphs ot the 
march of science, because you feel assuicJ that by 
it the stieam of tiaffic and coiTcspondcncc in this 
quarter of the kingdom, will be piescived in the 
same channel in which it has run for ages, rc- 
invigorated and redoubled , because in countless 
ways it must stimulate the industry of eveiy place 
through which it passes or goes near, or becomes 
connected with, because the agriculture, now de- 
pressed, and the manufactures of the eastern counties 
will be both eminently promoted by the means 
which it will afford of cheap and speedy transmission 
to the greatest mart in the world, of the produce 
of the ploughshai’e and the fabiics of the loom 5 
because from that mart wiU flow m return to the 
eastern counties ample supplies of eveiy commodity, 
foreign or domestic, of which it is the great 
storehouse, because the fisheries of our eastern 
shores, freed from every restraint on their abundance, 
will become ten tunes more productive than ever, 
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because the poits of the eastern counties will once 
moie he rendered the favourite ports of ingress, 
because this railway must bung with it whatever 
can give vigour to industiy, make commerce active, 
or render a people hajipy ” 

Yarmouth, it was added, would renew her youth 
and fill her harbour with commerce, wlule every 
port near which the railway passed would be pros- 
perous It was a pictuie which many enterprises 
present in their youth, and it was a portraiture of 
the sanguine character of companies ere they have 
spent their cash, lost their ciedit, and find how 
difficult it is to make shareholders respond to calls 
A peculiar fortune, or misfortune, seemed to follow 
the Eastern Counties railway Although a line 
of much importance, it carried no weight m the 
money market. Although its engineers calculated 
on no great difficulty, they found tliew calculations 
cirmg Although the duectors judged the land 
would piesent no obstacle m its owners, they found 
themselves hampered with an engagement to one 
of the lords of the soil, which they could with diffi- 
culty pay Although they expected to receive their 
calls m proper time, they found the panics of the 
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aiioncy-mai’kct lutevfenng witli tkeii expectations. 
The extension of the powers of the company was 
opposed Tlie owners and occupiers of land lesisted 
it by picccpt and by example, while, to conclude 
this agreeable pictuie, some of the sliiireholdcis were 
arrayed against others in the Court of Chancery 
to prevent the remainder fiom carrying out thoir 
plans. 

That money was not forthcoming with the neces- 
sary rapidity may be judged from the fact, that 
m July 1837, it was proposed to the proprietors 
voluntarily to advance £600,000 at 4 per cent., and 
so satisfied were the directors that the line must 
pay 10 per cent , they recommended the share- 
holders to divide, when the line should be opened, 
a dividend at that rate on the whole of the paid 
up capital 

In 1837, 61,000 out of 64,000 shares were re- 
gistered, half were held by the men of Liverpool 
and Manchester, and there were 1,410 shaioholders 
altogether. 

Some of these, however, refused to pay tlie calls. 
They had subscribed in expectation of a premium, 
and they objected strongly to advancing their cash 
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when shares weie at a discount Letters were 
wiitten to defaulters that then shares would be 
forfeited, but they paid no attention Adverfcibe- 
ments were published to remind the defaulters that 
the works must stop , but they refused to notice 
them, until a new and more alarming mode was de- 
vised to rccal the dehnquents to their duty 

“It IS painful to the directors,” says a letter, 
bearmg date July, 1839, “ to have been obliged 
to resort to legal proceedings to enforce the calls , 
but in justice to the shareholdeis who have paid, 
and consideiing that the works must stop unless 
the aneais be promptly settled, the directors have 
had no other alternative but to compel payment by 
legal means.” 

As legal measures are slow, however, and capital 
was required immediately, the directors continued to 
make further calls, while the others remained unpaid, 
and the effect which this had upon a money-market 
already depressed, may be imagined. 

The funds of the company being exhausted in 
past and prospective engagements, the shares being at 
50 per cent discount, the capital being diftcult to 
collect, the compulsoiy power to pmuhase land shoitly 
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ccasmg, the diiecfcors deemed ifc ncccssaiy to apply to 
parliament in the session of 1838, lor power to raise by 
loan a sum equal to onc-third of the capital, together 
with a prolongation of their poweis After the oppo- 
sition of Loid Peti-o and Mr. Labouchcre, already 
detailed, was negatived, the bill was obtained, and 
on 27th July, 1838, it received the royal assent. 

The following is a list of the piovisional committee 
to whom the promotion of the line is due , and the 
career of this company will be resumed at a future 
period in detailing the position occupied by the 
Railway King in its councils, and the effect he pro- 
duced on its interests 


fliOVlSIONAl. CUMUltriiG QS TUB EABTEKN COUMIItS IU.1LWAY, 


Sir Eobert Alexander 
Henry Buaanquot 
Cornoliua SuUor 
Beverond John CliuTalUer 
George Clapham 
Jehu Oobbold 
W 0 Ciawfotd 
Lome Desanges 
Loid Charles PiUroy 
Thomas B Tyler 


Thomas Gibbes 
William Gunstou 
Charles Thomas Eolcombo 
Col Sir Bobeit Harvey 
Charles Hood 
Homy Luaid 
Joseph Hairiage 
Thomas Bobeitson 
WiUiam Tito 
W. CoUings Wells. 


The Cambridge portion of this hne, now known 
as the Eastern Counties, was constructed by Mr. 
Samuel Morton Peto, about 1843 ; and to the railway 
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conti actor who has arisen with the lailway powci, 
this gentleman should be an example and a type 
Born of that great middle class to which England 
owes so much of her grandeur, leaving school at 
an eai’ly age to serve an apprenticeship, it is to 
his honour that, determined to attain a piactical 
knowledge of the work to which he was devoted, 
the future legislatoi handled the trowel of the mason, 
and worked with the chisel of the caipenter, with 
characteristic eneigy 

Apprenticed to his uncle, one of the largest 
builders in England, he had scarcely emerged fiom 
his servitude, when he became that uncle’s successor , 
yet he did not forget that labour is the lot of life, 
nor did he shrink from the responsibdity which his 
position entailed. The firm of which he became a 
paitner by his relative’s death, inci eased in business 
importance, and, apart from the ordinary blanches 
of the builders’ craft, formed large contracts. The 
members of it devised Hungerford-maiket and re- 
built the Houses of Parliament , they erected clubs, 
and formed model-prisons, contracted for theaties, 
built castles, and constructed docks of the most 
peifect character in the kingdom. When, therelore, 
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m 1834, the new mode of locomotion had forced 
itself on public notice, Mi Pcto, seeing at once its 
power and the position it must give to those who 
forwarded in it the mateiial progress of England, 
dissolved his connexion with the building hrra, and 
became a “ railway contractor.” From his first work 
— the ■WhanielifFe viaduct — he has been prominent 
among those whose life is on the rail He has been 
first and foremost in singly taking contracts at which 
companies ivould once have hesitated , and he has 
been one of the few who, holding a moral and phy- 
sical sway over thousands, have not betrayed their 
trust. 

It is little to the public that Samuel Morton Peto 
has prospered in the pursuit he embraced , it is little 
to them that seven hundred miles of railway have 
been formed by him , that from north to south ^ 
and from east to west, his contracts have extended , 
or that the success of these contracts has made linn 
one of our many millionaires but it is much to the 
public that m the words of one who knows him well, 
” It has been Mr Peto’s maxim through life, that 
all who shared with him his toils and labours, should 
have their full share of his rewards.” It is a pnncmle 
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\^liich the writer lejoices to relate, and it is a principle 
which, in itself peculiarly honouiable, is a proof also, 
that his mental are equalled by his moral qualifica- 
tions Identified with the people, he acts as if he 
were one of them He feels that property has its 
duties as well as its dues , its responsibilities as well 
as its rights. When placed over a large body of rude, 
illiterate men, he treated them as brothers, and not as 
brutes , he did not pay them at long intervals, leaving 
them in the interim to the mercy of usurers 5 he has 
ever repudiated the truck system , he has never made 
twenty-five per cent of their daily bread ; and the 
night of payment with those under him, therefore, 
has not been a scene of disgraceful strife 

But these are negative qualities Mr Peto has 
been a positive benefactor to the railway labouier. 
Believing that the 14,000 navigators — the average 
number he employed for several years — had minds 
as well as bodies, he acted up to that creed He 
supplied them with books, and engaged for them 
teachers He formed sick-clubs, introduced benefit- 
societies, and taught them the use of saving-banks. 
He built temporary cottages, and let them at a 
proper price He took care that the apartments 
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should be tenanted with due regard to doocnc)'' ; 
and the con&cqucnce was that, in the woids of 
Bishop Stanley, “ the gin-shops were deserted, and 
the schools were full ” He peisonally supeiintendcd 
Ins works as much as thcii vast extent \vould pcinnit, 
and if not physicall]’^, he was morally ubiquitous 
‘Wheiever his men weic gathered m numbers, there 
a large room arose, in which, when heavy rams 
obstructed the work, it was no unpicturcsque sight 
to view' the hard, athletic navigator listening with 
grave attention to some volume which, staking at 
once his leason and his fancy, kept him from drink 
and saved him from debauchery. Many a man, 
before his engagement with Mr Peto in utter igno- 
lance of everything, has been taught to read at 
his master’s expense. These things — ^in such an 
eager pursuit of gain as this volume records — are 
as gratifying to the philanthropist as they are 
important to the politician, and Mr Peto has met 
with his reward He has been complimented by 
bishops, he has been honoured in the oiations of 
deans,* parliamentary committees have reported his 

• “Mr Peto ■was a dieseater,” said Dr Stanlty , “ and lie envied the sect to 
which ho belonged the possession of such a man, and ho would gladly purchase 
him at hiB own pnee, and heartily ho prayed that he would ere long become a 
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worth, the lamented protectionist leader boie tes- 
timony to his benefits, the press has done justice 
to his benevolence, senators have delighted to do 
him honour , the projector of the broad guage 
thought few could act as Mr Peto had acted , and 
all these things prove that Bishop Stanley was right 
when he so eloquently enlarged upon the Christian 
virtues of Mr. Peto This gentleman was born to a 
fortune, which is not the case with many of the 
powerful class to which he belongs, who, beginning life 
as navigators, have become contractors , who, having 
saved money, have become “gangers,” realised capital, 
and formed contracts, first for thousands and then for 
hundreds of thousands These are almost a caste by 


member of the Churdi of England He (Bishop Stonley) was a churchman, and 
holding a high office in the church, and beUered that m that church uras tho 
puiest faith , but he was still a cathohe Obnstian, and os such he wculd hold it a 
deieliction of his duty if he did not express bis approbation, respoot, and regard 
for the exertions used for the moral benefit of railway labourers by Mr Peto 
All down tho line he had met witn his agents, and bad found them not moiely 
giving directions and instnictions, but also giving to the men religious and 
school books for the education of themselves and then children, and thus 
showing them that education can civihso the mind, reform the habits, and 
elevate tho understanding The gin shops were left deseited, and tho schools 
were full Tho good and exemplary conduct of Mr Pete’s railway labourers 
under this system deserved to bo a tale told three times three with one chocr 
more , and let it be recoided as a fact of which tlicie could be no denial, not one 
labourer in the Norwich district had been guilty of misconduct that made him 
amenable to the law ” 
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tlicmsoh^cs, They make fortunes, and purchase landed 
estates Many a fine piopcity has passed fiom some 
improvident possessor to a railway labourer j and 
some of the most beautiful country seats m Eng- 
land belong to men who trundled the barrow, who 
delved with the spade, who smote with the pick- 
axe, and blasted the rock. 

To these Mr Peto is an exception The name 
was known in connexion with some of our most 
splendid edifices long before railways v'crc thought 
of But it may be tiuly said that although to 
this peculiar class Mr Peto is alien, yet in forming 
a tenth pait of the railroads of the United ICmg- 
dom, he has converted an ample into a princely 
fortune He has purchased the estates, and rebuilt 
for his owm use the family mansions, of peers , he 
■was as ready a few months since to undertake the 
entire construction of a lailw^ay, as he was a few 
years before to erect a theatre in thirteen weeks, 
and he who, much less than a quarter of a century 
previous, handled the trowel or hammered the nail, 
might have been heard seconding the address on 
a queen’s speech, listened to by gentlemen and 
applauded by scholars 
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There is one more particular to relate of Mr 
Peto, and with it the writer will conclude the present 
sketch It IS in the memoiy of all that the pro- 
spects of that which is known as the Great Exhibi- 
tion, however triumphant now, wore at the close 
of 1849 a dark and doubtful aspect Money was 
scarce, and croakers were plentiful The Gurneys 
and the Barings of the city had not yet come for- 
ward, and men found it more pleasant to frame 
excuses than to pay subscriptions Its very existence 
was jeopardised, when Mr Peto set an example so 
noble that others were ashamed not to follow it, 
and it is very characteristic of this gentleman that 
when he offered the princely sum of £50,000 to 
meet any deficiency, he begged also as a favour 
that the fact might not be reported by the com- 
missioners, 


T 
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CHAPTER X. 


3iir IIOTIRISOS AND RAIMVVir M GIST VTION —Dll TICULTILS OD TUB ro?T- 
OlllCL — INrivODUCriON OB A BIDL — US I'l INCITAl C! AUSI S —rACllI - 
Ml N1 or IS*!!) — ISCIII ISB OP BAILH VY lllll S —THICKS AND rilEACIll 111 
or BAIL-WAY I’ttOMOlLliS — INOREASL 01 LACITTMLNI — PAULIAMI NlAllY 
CONTLSTS — BE VOTION — DISniLSS OP THL OOUNTUY 


The first attempt to legislate by a general bill 
for railways was made in 1836 by Mr Morrison, 
who then moved that in all such bills it bo 
made a condition that the dividends be limited to 
a certain rate, and that Parliament reserve to itself 
the power of fixing periodically the tolls on pas- 
sengers and goods thus attempting to impress 
on the house a due sense of the magnitude of the 
change, which, in his own prophetic woids, was 
likely "at no distant period to tiansfer our chief 
public conveyances fi^om the king’s highways to 
a number of joint-stook railway companies ’’ 

That Mr. Momson was correct m his premises 
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ilicrc can be no doubt Tlic hi&toiy of the i)aibt 
has taught commercial men to httle puiposc, if it 
has not convinced them that when a company is 
prosperous, the directors are indifferent A share 
m the New River company is a moderate man’s 
income, but the water is indifferent, and the pnee 
high The discovery to which Wmsor devoted a 
life has produced fortunes, and paid hnc dividends , 
but the charge to the jiublic is exorbitant The 
water coiporations of the metropolis, after a fierce 
contention, divided the public between them, and 
left that public to mourn The canals had already 
taught the manufactunng woild that an ill-regulatcd 
monopoly was ruinous to its subjects. The manage- 
ment of Life Assurance associations was an addi- 
tional proof that powerful companies required controul 
or competition With such examples before the 
House, it was evident that railways required legis- 
lation The period, too, was propitious The Great 
Western was not yet opened , the London and 
Birmingham but partially so, the bills for other 
lines had only just been passed, and the entiie 
interest was unable to make any effective demon- 
stration. 
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Tlio icasons of l\Ir Moiiison were such as should 
have addressed themselves to a body of inlelligciit 
gcnllcuicu He said it was unpoihint 1o a mci- 
eaiitilc and iiianuf.ictuiing pcoi)h' that the conveyance 
of goods should he as pci feet as possible , that it was 
difficult to estimate the result of late improvements 
on the country , that competition had lowcied puces 
in our laigei towais, and visited even our villages , 
that the facilities of travelling had pionioted the 
icmaihahlc movement in our internal mdustiy wuth 
w'hicli all were familiar Hitherto, he rcmaikcd, a 
perfect competition had existed in our public roads , 
every improvement was at once made use of, but m 
the many raihvay Acts then before the House no 
endeavour w'as made to secure improvement Another 
danger was in the prospect of opposition lines, and 
Mr Morrison stated m 1836 what is very notice- 
able in 1850, that the London and Birmingham 
railway, after spending many millions in its con- 
struction, might find a rival nsing by its side to 
compete with its traffic and eat into its profits 
The best comment on this remark is the Great 
Northern. 

The principle for which Mr Momson then con- 
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tended wds practically allowed by the goveiuruent , 
wlien it limited tlic piofits of the railways, and iii 
many otiioi instances it had icceived the sanction of 
the legislature “ For these and a vaiiety of icasons,'* 
ointinued the above gentleman, “ I am cleaily of 
opinion that pailiainent should, when it establishes 
companies for the formation of canals, rail loads, or 
similar undertakings, invai'iably I’eseivc to itscli the 
power to make such pciiodical icvisions of the rates ot 
charges as it may deem expedient It should have 
the power to examine into the whole management 
and affairs of each company, to correct what may 
have been amiss in the foimcr, and to hx the rates 
of chaigcs for another period of years, always taking 
caie that the proprietors are allowed a fair return 
for the original outlay of capital, as well as compen- 
sation for the risk to which such undci takings aie 
more or less subject ” These remaiks Mr, Morrison 
closed by moving “ That in all bills for railways, 
or other public works of that deseiiption, it he made 
a condition, with a view to the protection of the 
public interests which might otherwise be seriously 
compromised, that the dividends be limited to a cer- 
tain rate, oi that power be reserved to parliaiuent 
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ot revising and fixing at the end of cvciy twenty ycais 
the tolls chargeable on passengcis and goods convey cd 
The pioposition was gcncially well received, and 
the “ honouiablc gentleman ” was called on to move 
at once foi leave to bung in a bill to effect the 
pi oposed object This was done, the bill was read 
a first time, but before a second reading could 
take place. Mi Mornson became sensible of the 
hopelessness of his task It was said that no man 
would purchase a share wnth such an ainlanchc 
hanging over him, that it would luin all those 
who were m possession of uulway propeity, that 
it would create a panic , that everybody would try 
to sell, and that nobody would buy It was added, 
and with some degree of truth, that if the state 
had done nothing to help, it ought to do nothing 
to injure them “What have the government done 
to promote railways ?” said Mr Herapath “ Have 
they done a single thing? I am not conscious of 
one Have they removed a single impediment? — 
not to my knowledge , but they have raised several. 
Have they contributed a single shilling ? Rather, 
1 believe, by the intolerable and vexatious oppo- 
sitions permitted in passing the bills, have been 
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the cause of spending many hundreds of thousands, 
which, like another national debt, will prey to the 
end of time on the vitals of public industry ” These 
were the opinions of one well capable of forming 
a judgment, and must be received with deference 
Sir Robert Peel declared himself decidedly opposed 
to it In presenting a petition against the Pciiodical 
Revision of Tolls bill, this statesman said, “Such 
d measure should not be postponed from day to 
day, and kept up in the shape of a menace against 
railway speculations. The effect was, that many 
weic deterred from pmchasing in railways, that the 
transfer of shares m most of them had come to 
a stand-still, and that, m fact, this branch of public 
commerce was injured and almost paralysed ” 

Mr Morrison’s reasons for abandoning a bill so 
important to the well-being of railways, is to be 
found in tffe fact “ that befoie the time of the second 
reading arrived, doubts were entertained m high quar- 
ters as to the adviseablencss of interfering with new 
undertakings, by which capitalists might bo deteired 
from embarking in them , and he could look for no 
support where support was necessary to success ” 

The question appears plain , and averse as the 
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wiitcr is to legislative coiitroul over eoramcicuil 
companies, there can be no doubt that in the piesent 
exceptional case gicat good would liavo lesultcd 
to the people and to the proprietary With such 
a penodical search, the public would have been 
safe However advantageous the competitive pim- 
ciple may be, a sound co-operative principle is lar 
moic so The law which exists for the tiadcsman, 
holds good for the company , and a malevolent 
competition earned on between two great eoipo- 
rations, must be mischievous to both Monopoly 
13 the cant word of the day , but the public is now 
stronger than any monopoly , and had the bill of 
Mr. Morrison been earned into operation, it is dif- 
ficult to calculate its effects The whole of the 
railway companies might have been banded together , 
railway potentates might have been as self-important 
as canal magnates, they might have fixed their 
fares and arranged their times as arrogantly as they 
pleased, but they would have been powerless to 
injure the public, while the advantages to their 
proprietary would have been inestimable Trains 
would not have been lun at prices which did not 
pay for the grease used in the wheels , similar hours 
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would Hot have been chosen by two lines lunmng 
into each other’s dominions , a Western railway 
would not have intruded on a North-Westcin , nor 
a Gieat Northern swept away the profits of a Mid- 
land Competitions, contemptible save in then ic- 
sults, would not have been attempted at the expense 
of millions, hnes would not liave been made, for 
which, to use the words of Mr Kobert Stephenson, 
“there was no more occasion than a coach has for 
five wheels lawyers would not have obtained a 
bad eminence, surveyors would have remained m 
their pristine insignificance , useless w'oiks would 
not have been formed , and sixty or seventy millions 
sterling would have been saved 

In addition to the above abortive attempt, a motion 
was made by Mr Harvey, that a committee should be 
appointed, to which any application for railways 
having a termination within seven miles of the Royal 
Exchange should be referred , and that before any 
such bill was read a second time, the committee 
should report on the directness of the communication, 
the probable expenditure, the safety of the public, and 
the effect upon private property This, however, w'as 
wnthdrawn 
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The scene -w.is occasiondlly cnlivcnccl by bouio 
honourable member’s alarm for bis cbauiclcr Thu^, 
m the same session. Sir C Buiiell complamecl that 
Mr Cundy, engineer to one of the Ibigbtuu com- 
peting lines, bad used bis name in a most icpic- 
bensiblc way Nor w'as the charge univoilby lebutfing, 
as Mr Cundy was accused of stating that Sir Cbailes 
bad voted for Stephenson’s line, because £15,000 
bad been awarded him for land not worth so many 
hundreds “ Such an imputation was totally untrue,” 
said Su‘ Charles, mdignantly. Vaiious members 
gave varying opinions on the subject , Captain 
Pcchell believing “ such a trumpery case had never 
been brought before the House befoie ,” while Mi 
Wynn was of opinion “that chaiges of so giavc 
a nature should not pass unnoticed ” Mr Nicholas 
Wilcox Cundy wms m consequence summoned before 
the bar of the House, and an investigation was insti- 
tuted. It appeared, however, that Mr Cundy had 
not made the statement on his own authority, but 
that he had quoted it from a Brighton jomnal 
Mr Cundy vras, therefore, released from his un- 
pleasant position, and the House proceeded to graver 
alfairs 
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In the session of 1836, no fewer than thirty-five 
railway bills passed the legislature, six being for 
altoiations only, while twenty-nine were for new 
lines, the total length of which was nine hundred 
and ninety-four miles, at an estimate of £17,595,000. 

By 1837 it was discovered that railways had pro- 
duced the effect of sending a great number of stage 
coaches from the tuinpike-roads The post-ofiice 
was placed in unparalleled difllculty Contractois, 
disappointed in the passcngeis they hoped to cany, 
were unable to fulfil their agreements The govern- 
ment adveitised, but could obtain no offer for 
places between which they wished to establish a 
communication, excepting at an increased cost of 
four hundred per cent Many villages which de- 
manded postal connexion weie compelled to suffer 
great social evils ansing from its absence. When 
the London and Birmingham railway was opened, 
seven mails were at once abolished because the 
conti actor could not maintain his engagement 
Colonel Maberley, very illiberally, said the railways 
possessed an entire monopoly against the post-office, 
and that they seemed inclined to exact what terms 
they pleased The question was important, and a 
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select coinmittec of the IJousc of Coinnioiis oanic 
to the lesoliition that as lailway companies have 
it m their power to picvcnt tlic tiansunssioii of 
pofet-ofhcc correspondence, the legislature should 
not only have its attention constantly chiectcd to 
the subject, but that a bill should be immediately 
submitted to tlic house, compelling them to per- 
form all services required by the postmaster-geneial , 
and in the event of disagreement as to terms, to 
submit the case to arbitration 

The bill founded on this contained some very 
obnoxious clauses , by one of which the post ofhee 
authorities might run their own trains on any line 
without paying any toll, by another, they might 
icmove all obstacles in the shape of passenger or 
other carnages out of their way, by a third, pains 
and penalties were denounced on the companies’ 
servants if they disobeyed the government, and by 
a fourth, the aid of the railway plant and the rail- 
way officials was commanded , all these benefits 
to be remunerated by a consideration for the wear 
and tear on the rails 

The various companies rose in defence of their 
privileges. It was in vain they were told that the 
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mails travelled on the ordinaiy loads toll ficc , they 
veiy naturally replied “ they could not see the 
analogy, that a common road being common pro- 
2)orty, jiaid for by the public, the public had a light 
to use it But on the contraiy the rail load was 
formed by private enterpnse and maintained by pri- 
vate individuals The queen had no right over a 
canal , what right had she over a railway ? If 
troops jiassed ovei a private bridge, they were paid 
for as piivate persons, why then should a railway 
he placed in a diffeient position?” And it was added, 
that "if the crown had ccitain nghts on the high- 
way, it was by virtue of clauses in their Acts of 
Parliament, but such clauses were absent in rail- 
W'ay bills ” When the measure was proposed to 
the House, it met with continued oiiposition 

Mr Labouchere said the country was at the mercy 
of these companies , that they had bound the land 
in bonds of iron , and that, if the railroads had 
cost extravagant sums, the country had no right 
to pay for the mistakes of engineers and specu- 
lators. 

Lord Sandon put the cjucstion on the broad 
principle of whether the post-office bad a right 
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to Uiko possession of lailroads and ii^o tlu'm witli- 
out icnmnci'ation 

Ml Ricc warned all railroad diicctors to beware 
of opposing the bill, tbicatcning tliom with more 
stimgcnt measures if they wcic so ill-adviscd 

Sir Robcit Peel said — and therein rested the truth 
of the question — that they were now called upon 
to icpair an enormous omission The Icgislatuio 
had established a monopoly with which there could 
be no future competition. Tho legislature had said 
to landowners, “ you must, for a great public benefit, 
foiego your own will and discretion, and dispose of 
your lands to these companies and Parhament had 
now the same right to say to railway proprietors, 
“ for a great public benefit you must, to some extent, 
give up your rights of private property.” 

The companies weie naturally jealous of their pre- 
rogatives, without exactly knowing how far those pre- 
rogatives went. The government, with the ordinary 
desire of all weak governments to achieve a petty eco- 
nomy, were disposed to claim rights which no cor- 
poration could fairly allow. They wanted to send the 
letters thrice as quick and thrice as often, for less than 
the amount which they had paid by mail. They 
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wished to avail themselves of roads foimcd at an ex- 
pense of £ 50,000 a mile, and maintained at an annual 
cost of £2,000 or £3,000 a mile without paying any 
loll And, however commercially important it may 
be that letters should be forwarded as rapidly as 
possible , it is also morally important that the large 
mass of railway proprietors should not be rendered 
discontented, and that the government of a great 
country should not be parties to an arrangement 
at variance with justice. 

Mr Glyn stated that of all the monstrous measures 
he had ever read, the bill for the conveyance of 
mails on railways, as originally proposed, was the 
most striking but, that government having listened 
to the representations made to them, ho trusted 
the measure would now woik effectually for the 
good of all. 

The bill eventually passed contained enactments 
by which railway companies were bound to convey 
mails at such hours as the postmaster-general should 
ihrect , if required, they were to apply separate 
carriages exclusively to then.’ conveyance , remu- 
neration was to be according to agreement between 
the directors and the postmaster, and any difference 
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between them wns to be sctUccl by avbiti'dtion ATr 
Laboucberc distinetly stated that tbonyli be had 
given up bis own views in defci’cnce to those of flic 
iciilway companies, jet, if the dircctois should not 
affbid every facility for the transmission of corre- 
spoiidcncc, he should intioducc a measure to compel 
compliance Such was one difficulty besetting the 
interest in 1838, and for the result of which the 
proprietors arc indebted to the resolute remonstrance 
of that power which public men, to suit a party 
purpose, or to raise a party cry, are pleased to 
term a monopoly 

The memory of those months which range from 
1836 to 1837, will long he remembered by com- 
mercial men. Companies which engrossed the care 
and the capital of thousands, were projected. Eleven 
years had passed since the excitement of 1825, the 
resources of the country had increased , the only 
loan which had absorbed her savings had been that 
of twenty millions for our West Indian colonies, 
money was lying comparatively idle, the four per 
cents, had not long been reduced , the current rate 
of interest was from three and a-half to four per 
cent. , illegitimate sources of profit were sought 
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for , the inventor used his aits to excite the rich , 
companies were once moie the fashion, and once 
more the whole city rejoiced in what it was pleased 
to deem a sure and solid prosperity Unlil July, 
1836, with the exception of the London and Bir- 
mingham, the Carhsle and Newcastle, the South- 
ampton, the Gieat Western, and those whieh have 
been already chronicled, but few undertakings had 
been entered into A host of proposals followed 
this calm , “and,” said the Edinburgh Revim, “ there 
IS scarcely, m fact, a practicable line between two 
considerable places, however lemote, that has not 
been occupied by a company Frequently two, three, 
or four rival lines have started simultaneously ” 
With this increase m the number of new railway 
propositions, there was an equally sudden rise in 
the price of the shares of most of the established 
companies, and the scrip m the greater number of 
the new projects was either brought out at, or speedily 
commanded a premium Unemployed engineers and 
attorneys, with the whole tube of jobbers and specu- 
lators, were not slow to perceive the advantages 
they might derive Public attention had been much 

occupied by the London and Birmingham and other 

u 
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^',Kvd linos The ino‘=;t cxaggoiviLcd accounts \\cic 
(]i'-‘5onnnixtccl of the xvondcilul advantages the lad- 
x\a}S would confer on jiiopnctois The shaics in 
all continued i ipidly to advance , tlic cupidity of 
tlic people ixas intlamcd, the multitude were tempted, 
the fever extended on all sides , nuinbcis of undi- 
gested prospectuses weie produced, and with them 
that cxtraoidiuaiy demand for shaics of any sort 
by which the first six months of July, 183G, were 
distinguished. The notice atti acted by those already 
in course of construction assisted to draw the atten- 
tion of capitalists to this new power, and a desire for 
companies was common. 

The press supported the mama , the government 
sanctioned it , the people paid for it. Railways 
were at once a fashion and a frenzy. England was 
mapped out for iron roads The profits and per 
centage of the Liverpool and Manchester were largely 
quoted The prospects and the power of the Lon- 
don and Birmingham were as freely prophecicd 
Company after company arose, line after line was 
projected , million after million was demanded To 
this period we owe the success of many of our 
most important undertakings Competing hues were 
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the order of the day, and for the Brighton no 
fewer than five claimants excited the attention of 
the town To doubt the profits of railways wut. 
Ignorance , to deny then success was madness They 
were all called safe and stable investments They 
were all sure to pay a large per centage The 
convenience and comfort of this mode of travelling 
were addressed to the public notice The facilities 
of communication , the increase of commerce , the 
bringing mind and mind together , the creating 
demands for knowledge , the cultivation of the 
mental capabilities, and the improvement of the 
physical powers, were ordinary topics of the press 
and of society It was said m 1836, in the House 
of Commons, “ there was no subject of a domestic 
nature which so largely occupied the public attention 
as that of railways A greater number of persons 
was enlisted in them advocacy or in opposition to 
them , a larger amount of capital was embarked in 
their furtherance, a vaster extent of property was 
involved in their prosecution, than in any one other 
subject ” Colonel Sibthorp, with the self-devotion 
which distinguishes hun in the senate, said he con- 
sidered all railways as public frauds and as private 



Jobboiic^ The clc'rgy of ITauipshu'c petitioned 
.ly.iinst the new jiowei, beciUise tlic rustles Kept 
.TO a) from church to sec the tiaui pass by, and Mr 
JMoinson, it has been seen, wisely pioposcd to the 
Icyisjatmc in 1836, that the dividends should not 
only be limited, but that p.aili.T,ment should be allowed 
the piivilcgc of revising the tolls every twenty years. 

“ Our very language begins to be aftected by 
it,” wrote one “Men talk of ‘getting up the 
steam,’ of ‘ railway speed,’ and reckon distances 
by hours and minutes ” The stoiy of a gentleman 
who left Manchester in the moinmg, who went 
thence to Liverpool, purchased and took back with 
him one hundred and fifty tons of cotton, and 
having sold it, returned to Liverpool on a similai' 
errand with similar success, was a stereotyped stoiy 
for the press 

“It IS not the promoters, but the opponents of 
railways, who are the madmen If it is a mania, 
it is a mama which is hke the air we breathe ” 

Our commerce was to be magnified by the Green- 
wich railway The London and Blackwall was to 
ruin the St Katherine and destroy the London 
docks The Greenwich, in the hour of its excite- 
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merit, proposed to tunnel the poik and to build 
maible arches adorned with marble busts, while 
the Commercial, now known as the Blackwall lail- 
way, talked, in the plenitude of its audacity, of 
making the East India House a station for its four 
projected miles Three distinct lines weie proposed 
to Norwich Surrey was entirely mapped and 
marked out All the opposition lines to Brighton 
were at a premium In one paiish of a metro- 
politan borough, sixteen schemes were afloat, and up- 
wards of one thousand two hundred houses scheduled 
to be taken down With some of the most evident 
bubbles the names of senators were connected 
Raih’oads were advertised to places where no coaches 
ran The Marquis of Londonderry stated that in 
Durham three railroads had been attempted by one 
projector, all running in paiallel lines One was at 
par, another was bankiTipt, and he believed the thud 
would never pay The wildest schemes were calmly 
entertained One projector proposed sails to propel 
his engine, and induced a company to tiy them 
Another oftered to propel his locomotives with 
rockets, confidently promising one hundred miles an 
hour. A third invented a wooden line, to be laiscd 
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iiumv foot from the gioimcl to allmv a ficc <md 
unmtciiuptod nilereoui’so beneath Ihuht'.iys to cany 
invalids to bed were aclveitised, and a salcty rad way 
out of leacli ot injmy was pioposed Competitioii 
was carried into villages hitherto contented with all 
wdiieh had contented their rude lurclathcrs Tlio 
smaller towns exhibited an unwonted business and 
bustle High piitcs could no more be demanded for 
bad goods , and the tiadcsman avading himself of 
lailway speed could visit the wnirehouse of the manu- 
facturer, or the counting-house of the mcrchaut ; ob- 
tain better aiticlcs at less expense, and contribute 
in a icmarkable degree to dovelopc the internal in- 
dustry of the nation, no less than to excite a general 
spirit of enterprise 

The ordinary laxity of principle which ever distin- 
guishes such epochs was displayed Those who had 
property through which one line was to pass, were 
told tliat if they opposed the bill their compensation 
would bo reduced to the lowest possible amount, but 
that if they petitioned for it, they would be liberally 
compensated. One gentleman was waited on at his 
private residence and offered £1,000 not to resist a 
particular bill Nor were peers wanting m an unge- 
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ncrous opposition The estate of a nobleman was 
near a proposed line Ho was proud of Ins park, and 
great was Ins resentment. In vain was it piovcd 
that the road would not come within six miles of his 
house, that the highway lay between, that a tunnel 
would hide the inelegance. He resisted all overture 
on the plea of his feelings, until £30,000 was offeied. 
The route was, however, aftei*waids changed A new 
line was marked out which would not even approach 
his domain , and, enraged at the prospect of losing the 
£30,000, he resisted it as strenuously as the other 
The projectors geneially, however, were not allowed 
to proceed on their path rejoicingly. They met with 
the opposition they deserved The political econo- 
mist wiote essays to prove that railways would absorb 
too much of the national capital, and divert it from 
its more legitimate channels The bondholders in 
tuinpiko roads petitioned that any delicicncy in then 
profits should be paid out of railway receipts The 
senator said the demand for labour would be so great 
as to raise wages and increase prices. The Blackwall 
railway was opposed because it crossed the road. 
The coach-owners petitioned against it because it 
would lessen their profits Invention was brought 
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to doay the lailway when tiiith vas msuflicicni One 
company, it was said, could not jivocccd toi want of 
money Another was deeply in debt to the con- 
tractor The Greenwich was often lepoited to have 
fallen in, and as often was it asscited that the whole 
propel ty was seized undci an execution The country 
gentleman, it was added, required pioteetion, and 
not the companies The tunnelling of Shakespcaie’s 
cliff "was objected to by the. antiquaiian as a dese- 
cration, but still the projector contumed to project, 
and the public to purchase shaies , the engineei 
continued to make profits, and directois continued to 
make premiums 

“ A needy adventurer takes it mto his head,” wrote 
Mr. Herapath, “that a line of railway from the 
town A to the town B is a matter of great public 
utility, because out of it he may get a great private 
benefit He procures an ordnance map and a di- 
rectory On the first he sketches out a line between 
the two towns, prettily cuiwing here and there, 
and calls it a survey The gazetteer, directory, 
and coachman supply him with a statement of 
revenue, which never fails to be less than fifteen 
or thirty per cent He inveigles a secretary with 
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a few hnndicrl pounds, and induces a solicitoi out 
of practice to join him ” 

The tiichs wcie as ingenious, if not so plentiful, 
as at a later peiiod, and innumeiablc inventions 
of artful knaves disgraced the supporters, many 
of whom were men of substance When it became 
necessary to have a subscription to the amount 
of half the estimates, any or eveiybody was asked 
to sign who came in the way The managing 
directors told the secretanes to apply to any person 
they thought proper, and one man, enjoying a 
salary of £60, signed for £35,000, while a second 
signed it who neither knew nor cared what it bound 
him to do By one railway, signatures were pro- 
cured at ten shillings a-head. The Deptford and 
Dover contract was signed at four shillings each 
A third, being deficient £80,000 of the subscriptions 
necessary to complete the standing orders, borrowed 
the amount, and paid it in on account of the com- 
pany. 

In another which obtained an Act of parliament, 
only £235 was subscribed, and not one of the 
directors had paid a single shilling on the shares 
which qualified them for their seats at the board 
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Tlio Claicncc railway icquired £200, 000, and tlu* 
.sum was procuicd The diicetors found it ncccssaiy 
to borrow £190,000 more, the entne c.\ 2 )cnsc being 
i.380,000 for a woik which jucldcd £2,500 a year, or 
about fiitccn shillings jicr cent 

Another difiiculty which beset lailroads was the 
iiaihamcntniy contests In one ease £100,000 was 
sjient -without any lesult In a second, six counsel 
and twenty solicitors wcic cmjiloyed at an exiiensc 
of £57,000 In a thu’d, where five competing 
lines obtained, the committee, after being occupied 
the w'hole of one session and one month of the 
succeeding, at an expense of hundreds of thousands, 
in despair of coming to a just conclusion with evi- 
dence which was veiy conflicting, referred the whole 
to a military engineer. 

The large demands of landowners and leaseholders 
was another source of tiouble. In one instance the 
removal oi a line a very short distance would enable 
the company to avoid a tunnel, at the expense of 
£50,000 “ Give us,” it was said, “ the price of 

that tunnel, and we will withdraw our opposition ” 
Thu’ty thousand pounds was the rew^ard of this 
cunning. Hundreds were constantly awarded where 
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tliousaiidb demanded A man who claimed 

£8,000 absolutely accepted £80 , and it Wtis forcibly 
said that no other tcini than plunderer was due 
to him who ashed whatever he chose, but toolc 
whatever he could get 

In the four years which elapsed from 1832 to 1836, 
about 450 miles of railway weie completed, and 
350 miles were in progress The demand foi 
engineers skilled in the iron way was difficult to 
supply Great woiks fell necessarily under the 
superintendence of persons deficient in the required 
knowledge Fantastic novelties were consequently 
adopted. The rashness of ignorance was often dis- 
played in attempting notoriety Endeavours to 
improve were often more fatal than favourable , and 
the consequence was felt in large calls, heavy loans, 
and small dividends. The prices and prospects ol 
railways m 1837 may be judged from the fact alicady 
stated in this history, that the London and South- 
Western, with £40 paid up, was then at a discount 
of £27, and to raise money was compelled to create 
shares at fifty per cent discount The cheques of 
the Great Western were icturned In the Bristol 
and Exeter, when £10 was paid, premiums wcie 
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olliii’ccl with the shores to any one who would accept 
them, the London and Bimiingham ueic more than 
once at a discount, and one line which afterwards 
reached £50 premium, W’as for three ycais giving away 
on the stock-exchange The govcinnient in the 
meantime weic singularly supine. The various bills 
weie laboriously contested by piomotcrs and opposeis, 
and the necessary consequence was litigation, cxtoi- 
tion, jobbing, biibery, and extravagance, disgraceful 
in principle and deplorable in practice. 

The time of reaction was at hand Money be- 
came scaice, the eyes of the people were open to 
their folly ; and shares of every description fell. 
Then came that terrible revulsion, when ruin visits 
the social board, and sorrow desolates the domestic 
hearth. Men who had lifted their heads in the 
pnde of presumed riches, mourned their reckless- 
ness, and women wept that which they could not 
prevent. 

In the city the panic was great The rate of 
discount was raised to five per cent. The interest 
was increased on exchequer bills from three-halfpence 
to two-pence-halfpenny a day , but they fell to ten per 
cent discount The banking-house of Esdaile & Co. 
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stopped p.iyincnt Consols fell tour per cent , and 
racicantile conimoUities ioity Mei chants with high 
characters, and worth more than twenty shillings 
111 the pound, could neithei sell the goods which 
loaded their warehouses, or discount the bills whicli 
filled then stiong-box But the misery was felt all 
over England. Distress and suffering in their worst 
and most protracted forms spread throughout the pro- 
vinces The greatest houses were brought to the 
bunk of rum, others sunk beneath the struggle 
The manufacturer found his produce depreciated 
one-half The receipts of the custom-house sunk 
neai’ly one million in a single quarter. Half the 
cotton mills of the country were shut up The 
skilled artisan and opeiative were disti’essed to an 
unprecedented degree In Manchester and its vici- 
nity, 50,000 hands were unemployed for six months. 
At Paisley and its neighbourhood 20,000 workmen 
were idle At Glasgow nearly half the labouring 
classes were starving, and thousands weie only kept 
alive by bounty and benevolence. If these facts 
are painful to record, how much more painful must 
they have been to the class whose sufferings aie 
recorded ? 
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'riic raofc unpoitant cities of Eiigl.uicl wcio not 
belund Iho metropolis, nnd Yorlv, wit.'i its nciglu 
bomliood, witnessed an equally midi-,eipliacd sjmit 
It need not be said that in the Littei xMi Hudson 
was the piesiding genius The inh<ibilauts of Scar- 
borough and BncUington also attempted a railway , 
but failed They of Whitby and Pickering suc- 
ceeded Ml Cundy and Mr. Gibbs endcavouied 
to form a line between York and London, but botli 
Mr Cundy and Mr Gibbs proved unsuccessful 
The inhabitants of the former regarded the move- 
ments with anxious interest, and as a communi- 
cation with the capital was Very desirable, made 
attempts which at first produced more meetings than 
money 

In 183,5, Mr Stephenson projected a railway 
from Leeds to Derby, and from Derby a further 
line was proposed to Rugby, by winch a railway 
route would he obtained from Leeds to London 

The citizens of York, with Mr. Hudson at their 
head, projected and formed another line, wlilch, 
called the York and North-Midland Company, gave 
a railway route to London from York, and so 
energetic were the du’ectors, that in 1839, York 
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^\as united \\ith Aliiroid, amidsi great rejoicings 
Tlic iibC and progiess of Mi Hudson is so inti- 
inately conuected witli tlic lailvvays of the north, and 
Ins public career belongs so thoroughly to a later 
jiciiod, that it is iinncccssaiy at present to allude 
to this interesting portion of railway history more par- 
ticularly than to indicate that he was laying the 
foundation of that name and fortune, which, for 
good or for ill, produced so marked an effect in 
succeeding years 


[Note]. The panic of which recoid has just been 
made, procured an inquiry into the law of limited 
responsibility. This most important commercial sub- 
ject was reported on with great skill , and the opinions 
expressed by various members of the interest it 
affects, are briefly given, because it is a question 
which is gaining great considciation, and because 
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i( has boca deemed by coiupctcnl, auUioi ities, very uii- 
ccitam whether England would have sudered so se- 
verely or so fiequently from such excitements as those 
of 1825, 183C, and 1845, under a diflercnt system 
In France the law of paitnership, “ en commandite ” 
exists, enabling the master and Ins assistants to 
work together The former often gives the latter 
small shares in the business, linowing that, ivliile 
tlicie IS no iisk to himself, be secures the earnest 
though selfish assistance of liis suboidiiiates Habits 
of thrift and temperance aie thus oncouiagod , a 
system of kindly co-operation is insured , and the 
moral effect is ever found to be gratifying In 
New York any person may contribute any sum 
without nsknig the remainder of his fortune , being 
responsible only to the amount he has jeopardised 
In Ireland a similar partnership Act also existed, 
under the title of “An Act to promote trade and 
manufacture, by regulating and encouraging part- 
nerships,” by which it was arranged that “ anonymous 
partners should not be subject to bankrupt laws, 
or to any gi’catcr loss than the amount of their 
subscriptions,” In our own colony of the Mau- 
ritius also, the same law is in being, and is found 
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to work well, and to the contentment of all The 
chief objections aviaycd against tins custom are, 

1 That it would give rise to fraud 

2 That it would lead to overtrading. 

3 That it IS not required in this country, where 
capital is leaddy found for every profitable under- 
taking, and ciedit for all who dcseive it 

The opinions of commercial men differed on the 
topic Mr. Thomas Tooke allowed that the diffi- 
culties of the present system constituted a seiious 
evil , but that “ the leamng of his opinion was 
on the whole against the expediency of introducing 
the law of commanditS into this country ” 

Mr George Warde Norman “was disposed to take 
the affirmative side.” 

Mr Samuel Jones Loyd thought the present 
state of the law of partnership very imperfect, and 
believed also that in the peculiar condition of this 
country “ the advantages of the commandite system 
would be less and the evils greater, than in most 
other countries.” 

It is a vexed question, into which it is difficult 
calmly to enter But it is one which affects our 
lai’ge middle class very seriously, and there. are 

X 
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various evils it would alleviate It would encouiago 
a legitimate spirit of commercial enterpiise , it would 
enable a man to lend a portion of his savings 
without risking all. And more than this, and that 
which, perhaps, is more pertinent to the present 
work, is the fact that it would empower every man 
in England to subscribe a small amount of his 
capital in sound co-operative or jomt-stock spe- 
culations, without the constant dread of confiscating 
every penny of which he is possessed It has been 
seen that the railway and other companies of 183G 
bore ternble witness to the destruction which the 
absence of limited partnership occasions It was 
given in evidence that where a man of substance 
was morally only responsible for a few hundreds, 
he was glad to give thousands to another person 
to take from him the risk he had legally incurred. 
It was the fear of this law which both then and at 
a fiiture period led the public to act in so fraudulent a 
manner. It was this law which induced gentlemen to 
write in other persons’ names, with other persons’ 
signatures It was this law which produced applica- 
tions for shares in the names of minors ; it was this 
which made clergymen responsible for amounts they 
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woie not capable of paying, which made the an- 
nuitant pait fiom his annuity^ and ■which produced 
most of those seiious evils that ever result from 
speculative excitements, and the feveiish alaim which 
follows them Whether the abrogation of the pre- 
sent system, and the mtioduction of a new law of 
limited paitneiship into this country would be be- 
neficial to commerce, is doubtful , but that it would 
mitigate the evils wdiich flow from the present plan of 
railw'ay and other Joint Stock companies — ^previous 
to their incorporation — cannot admit of a moment’s 
doubt. 

The opinions in favour of the law of limited part- 
nership were as follows : — 

Lord Ashburton thought it would bring additional 
capital into commerce. 

Mr. Norman believed that the unequal distribution 
of capital in this country required it 

Mr Senior asserted that it would cause much 
capital to be judiciously employed. 

Mr Bothamley believed it would induce respectable 
persons to join Joint Stock companies 

Mr. Duncan, who, perhaps, has been more exten- 
sively engaged in these qpmpames than any other 
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psison, stated his strong impressioa that “ Joint 
Stock companies never would he respectable gene) ally, 
or respected, until the law was altered to allow 
companies to be formed of the nature of the comman- 
dite and anonyme parfcncrahip m France ” 
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